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Thalhimers Travel Bureau 
leaves you nothing 


to do but get a suntan... 


Our American Express travel experts will 
help you budget your trip in advance . 
plan down to the last detail, purchase all 
tickets for plane, train or cruise, make all 
hotel reservations . . . send you off to the 

picturesque corners of the world with 
nothing to do but enjoy yourself! , Start 
planning, saving now .. . Call or visit 


our Travel Bureau, Fifth Floor. 
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Think FIRST of FLOWERS 
when you think of Quality 


and Value in School Equip- 


ment 


and School Supplies! 

















TEACHERS 
LOUNGE 


The ideal arrangement and furniture for a 
Teachers Lounge is well-illustrated by our artist, 
using fine, famous, durable SIKES FURNI- 
TURE. 











We have many similar installations in new and old schools 
throughout Virginia, all to the delight and satisfaction of 


teachers, who find them comfortable and 
classes. 


relaxing between 


The furniture shown is available in many colors of U. S. 
Rubber Company’s Elastic Naugahyde Plastic, also in a 
wide selection of cloth fabrics. The pieces shown are 
in SIKE’S solid BIRCH, in a pleasing Butterscotch Finish. 
Other finishes are also available, at slight extra cost. 


(A) No. 7254% SIKES Chair, 33” high. 

(B) No. 227 SIKES Table, 60” long. 

(C) No. 7254% SIKES Chair, 33” high. 

(D) No. 7642% SIKES Sofa (Foam Rubber Cushions}. 

(E) No. 773 SIKES End Table, 2214” high. 

(F) No. 7643 SIKES Lounge Chair (Foam Rubber 
Cushion). 


(H) No. 


(G) No. 4526 SIKES ‘Table, 30” diameter. 


7619 SIKES Lounge Chair, 30” wide. 
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SCHOOL, CHURCH AND PUBLIC SEATING FURNITURE 


for APRIL, 1953 


® 327 West Main St., Richmond 20, Virginia 
® Telephone: RICHMOND: 7-4035 
@ Furniture Factory: Lawrenceville, Virginia 
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Adopted on the VIRGINIA Multiple List — 








The NEW STANFORD SPELLER 

















PUPIL-ACTIVITY and CLOTH GRADES 2-8 








by Almack-Staffelbach -Williams 


® Assures correct pronunciation, spelling and usage of 
all the words in the scientifically selected word list. 


® Helps pupils develop a basic word study plan for learn- 
ing to pronounce, use and spell any word they wish to 
use. 


® Provides a positive plan for stimulating pupil interest 
in words and their uses. 


© Contains a new and unique plan to develop spelling 
mastery. 


VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVES 


GEORGE A. PEEK ¢ WILLIAM R. DUDENHAUSEN 


—_—_—_— — | 


mums LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


221 Fourth Avenue 
| New York 3, New York 
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A BEGINNING TEACHER unfolds 
knowledge to young minds in her new 
chosen profession. Janet Horsley is ex- 
periencing her first year of teaching at 
Albert H. Hill School in Richmond where 
she teaches the second grade. A 1952 
graduate of Hollins College, Miss Horsley 
is the daughter of Mrs. John Shelton 
Horsley, Jr. and the late Dr. Horsley, and 
granddaughter of Dr. J. Shelton Horsley, 
founder of St. Elizabeth's Hospital, Rich- 
mond. 


Miss Horsley is one of the new teachers 
in Virginia whose living and conditions 
have been analyzed in the article on page 
11, 
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NEW YORK 
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in 
EDUCATION FOREIGN STUDY 
PSYCHOLOGY 
Under-Graduate Courses in 
Liberal Arts. 
Workshops in Art and Drama 
Outstanding Programs 
Distinguished Faculty 
Small Classes 
Study and Vacation near Long Island 
Beaches yet only forty minutes from 
Broadway 
Write for information on our 
“Exchange Your Home for the 
Summer” plan 
Catalog on Request. 


Kenneth G. Jones 
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From She Jop File 


I certainly appreciate the infor- 
mation you sent me last month con- 
cerning the 1953 Legislative Program 
of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion. It has been most helpful. I am 
keenly interested in the continued 
advancement of our public education 
in our great Commonwealth. 

Jack H. Temple, Senator 
State Legislature 
Petersburg 


Will you please send me one copy 
of each of your most recent studies 
concerned with figures for each 
county and city in the State, respect- 
ing average expenditure per child, 
amount of local appropriation per 
child, State aid per child, etc. 

A. R. Coleman, Member 
Rockbridge County School 
Board 


Lexington 


While it may seem that I am mak- 
ing a virtue of necessity, on account 
of the cataracts on my eyes, I really 
do feel that in parting with the Jour- 
nal, 1 am parting with a much beloved 
old friend. Accept my congratula- 
tions that under your editorship, it has 
become a most valuable publication. 

Minnie B. Sanford (Mrs. H. A.) 
Montross 
(Retired Teacher ) 


As a teacher in Virginia, one of 
my wishes is to see this State make 
progress in education. 

We in District N shall certainly 
strive to make this organization a 
strong link in the educational chain. 

H. Denis Hoover, President 
District N 
Stephens City 


I certainly appreciate your sending 
me the very excellent studies which 
your department conducted recently. 
They are going to be a tremendous help 
to me, particularly during this time cf 
budget making and approval. 

T. Edward Rutter, Superintendent 
Arlington County Schools 


Thanks for your nice letter of sev- 
eral days ago and the January issue of 
the Virginia Journal of Education 
which came under separate cover. I 
had already read your several stories 
and congratulate you on the wonder- 
ful job you are doing for the total 
health of the people of Virginia. 

When I accepted the chairmanship 
of the Virginia Council on Health and 
Medical Care, I realized full well that 
my desire to serve was overcoming my 
good judgment . . . To have the coop- 
eration of your wonderful organization 
is one of the many delightful ad- 
vantages of living in Virginia. 

P. D. Sanders, Chairman 
Virginia Council on Health and 
Medical Care, Richmond 


Our Association reserved $40 for 
gift subscriptions of the Virginia Jour- 
nal to prominent lay citizens of our 
county. We thought we would make 
these available as a background for 
intensifying interest in public educa- 
tion within the next two years. 

Morris S. Tischler 
Page County 


Let me thank you for the December 
issue of the Virginia Journal of Edu- 
cation. 1 have read the two editorials 
mentioned and I thought they were 
fine. I hope you will continue to 
supply me with any information and 
any facts and figures on the subject 
which we have discussed in the two 
previous meetings and which I think 
anyone who is interested in the schools 
of Virginia must realize is a serious 
matter. 

William P. Kellam 
Department Commander 
The American Legion 


I want to commend you on the em- 
phasis on science in the November issue 
of the Journal. The situation in science 
teaching in the State needs much em- 
phasis and discussion to get it in line 
for many needed improvements. 

Raus M. Hanson 
Professor 
Madison College 
Harrisonburg 
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Coal + Research = Oil. Government-built demon- 





stration plant to obtain liquid fuels from coal. Some- 
day, these coal derivatives may be our major source 


a 


of gasoline and oil. 


Research boosts coal production, too, through the 
development of marvelous mining machines. This 
giant auger worms nearly 2 tons of coal a minute 
from a seam and loads it directly onto trucks. 


Research magic turns coal into 200,000 
chemical products. Every day America uses coal in 
hundreds of different forms—in nylon, plastics, per- 
fumes, synthetic rubber, paints, fertilizers, insecticides, 
dyes, “wonder drugs,” explosives, and thousands of 
others. Coal is also an essential ingredient in steel. And 
on top of all this, coal continues to serve as our major 
source of heat, light and power. 


Research promises even more from coal. 
Through research, coal is expected to play an even more 
vital role in our future. Most of our liquid fuels may 
someday be extracted from coal. A recently developed 
fuel cell promises to produce electric power directly 
from coal without the use of generators or power plants. 
And a new process for adding hydrogen to coal seems 
to be the key to countless additional marvels. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 
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The flow of new 
chemicals from 
coal seems never 
ending. Coal tar 
stills, like this 
one, extract chem- 
icals used in mak- 
ing thousands of 
useful products. 


Research makes coal a better product—and more 
economical, too. Research has developed push button 
plants which wash, grade, and prepare coal for each par- 
ticular job. What’s more, marvelous machines enable 
U. S. miners to produce 2 to 20 times more coal per day 
than miners in any other country. America can count on 
the progressive coal industry for its major source of 
economical heat, light, and power far into the future. 
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“THE GENIE STORY,” a new booklet for class- Jj 
rT room use, showing in a sequence of color illus- I 
, trations and simple dialogue how a schoolboy , 

learns from the genie the magic of coal. 
b For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill in this ! 
I coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational 1 
§ Division, 320 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. I 
i (PLEASE PRINT) i 
i Name I 
ne 1 
! City a a Sc ! 
I i i 
§ Position or grade - I 
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‘ HOTEL JOHN MARSHALL 
Opposite Broad Street Station Fifth and Franklin Streets Overlooking Capitol Square 
300 Rooms « 300 Baths 400 Rooms « 400 Baths 300 Rooms « 300 Baths 
Rates from $3.75 Rates from $4.00 Rates from $3.75 








la 
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VIRGINIA’S teachers, their friends and guests, will find a most cor- 
dial welcome awaits them when they visit any of these five, fine 
hotels. Good food, good service, convenient location, genuine hos- 
pitality are all here for you—and at moderate rates that spell real 


economy. Make these hotels your home away from home! 
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Eighth and Broad Streets Te alailie 2 ; i Ht 


250 Rooms « 250 Baths we te meee Fort Monroe, Virginia 
Rates from $3.50 e 300 Baths 


wrens THE YEAR ‘ROUND 


Fire -Proor GARAGE ACCOMODATIONS PRrovivED BY ALL FIVE Horets 
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Jeaching Jips 

Counseling During Defense 
Period. Three helpful bulletins for 
counseling students during the defense 
period have been prepared by the U. S. 
Office of Education. Counseling High 
School Students and Counseling Col- 
lege Students include (1) an analysis of 
problems caused by induction into 
military service, (2) an analysis of 
problems caused by the long-range na- 
tional defense program, (3) general 
suggestions to educational administra- 
tors, counselors, and teachers for cop- 
ing with the problems, and (4) a tibli- 
ography of basic source materials. The 
third bulletin, Students and the Armed 
Forces, is a source book of information 
pertinent to all branches of the Armed 
Forces. Bulletins for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., 25 cents and 45 cents. 





J. M. STACKHOUSE 
C0. 


Your Complete Audio-Visual 
Dealer 


Special Educational 


Distributor For: 


Bell & Howell Co. 

Beseler Co. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 
Coronet Instructional Films 
United World Films 

Jam Handy Filmstrips 


Radiant Screens 


Serving Virginia Schools Since 1927 


5803 Patterson Ave. Phone 5-2871 
Richmond 26, Va. 

















VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


RICHMOND. VA. 





103 N. 14TH ST., 
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Your Opportunities in Science 
demonstrates that the qualities needed 
can generally be developed, and pro- 
vides practical hints to help the aspir- 
ing young scientific worker train him- 
self, as well as many other suggestions. 
Available in quantities to high school 
and college students without charge, 
request the booklet from the National 
Association of Manufacturers, 14 West 
49th St., New York 20, N. Y. 


Junior Life Adjustment Book- 
lets: You and Your Problems, Ex- 
ploring Atomic Energy, Clubs Are 
Fun, How You Grow, High School 
Ahead! Guide to Good Manners, Life 
with Brothers and Sisters, Getting 
Along with Parents, and Your Health 
Handbook. Each booklet, 40 cents, 
from Science Research Associates, 57 
West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, III. 


About You (Family Living Series) 
by Marjorie C. Cosgrove and Mary 
I. Josey, is a combination workbook 
and textbook for junior and senior 
high schools. It is a ready-made 
course in personal and social adjust- 
ment, and is particularly suitable for 
family living and home economics 
classes, for general guidance in home- 
room, and for guidance classes and 
units. Single copies are available at 
96¢ from Science Research Associates, 
57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, 
Illinois. 


The Past Half-Century in Liter- 
ature, A symposium conducted be- 
fore the Ohio College English Associa- 
tion, useful to teachers and advanced 
students. Copies available from The 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, 8110 S. Halsted St., Chicago, III. 
90 cents. 


School Facilities Survey is 
organized as a series of State surveys 
of public elementary and secondary 
school facilities. The First Progress 
Report, released last April, provided a 
summary of the inventory of existing 
school plant facilities and an evalua- 
tion as reported by 25 states. The Sec- 
ond Progress Report, now available, 
provides, in addition to the first phase, 
information on current needs for addi- 
tional school plant facilities and on the 
State and local resources currently 
available for meeting these needs. 
Forty-six states and territories are now 
participating in the survey. Copies may 
be obtained from the U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., price 35 cents. 
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(nest way to 


handle films 


In years to come, you'll appreciate 
the careful way your RCA “400” 
projector handles film. Thread-Easy 
film path makes threading a simple, 
understandable operation. 


Slow-running sprockets—twice the 
size of ordinary sprockets—provide a 
long, gradual curve for film to follow. 
The thread-easy film path does away 
with sharp bends which tear or scuff 
film. It’s designed to give you hundreds 
of first-run showings from every film. 


(In actual tests a film—run 
through the RCA “*400” projec- 
tor 700 times—shows no sign of 
wear. Splices fail to show any 
sign of parting after hundreds of 
passes through the projector.) 


For careful film handling, tell your 
RCA Dealer you want the RCA **400” 
16mm sound projector. 


(> For free 
BOOKLET 


oo mail coupon 
a NOW 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, 
Dept. 133AP 

Radio Corporation of America > ma 
Camden, N. J. A 


Please send me your new, free booklet, RCA 
400". Senior and Junior Sound Film Projectors. 


Name 





Address. 





City 
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Teachers report “better results” with 


American Universal “Ten-Twenty” desk 








Teachers find their tasks easier and Wide experience 


more gratifying when their pupils makes our 
are relieved of bodily and visual servi 
ce h 
stresses and strains through use of elpful 
Use it! 


the American Universal ‘““Ten- 
Twenty” Desk (No. 436). It is the 
only desk with 3 desk-top posi- 
tions: 20° slope for greatest ease 
and visual efficiency in reading, 
writing and drawing; conven- 
tional 10° slope; and level position, 
best for manipulative tasks and 
group discussions. Exclusive, too, 
is the automatic fore-and-aft seat 
adjustment, for easy focal adjust- 


The prompt, courteous, well-in- 
formed service of our staff will 
Prove a satisfying, time-saving 
aid in making the most Practical 
selections for all your school 
needs. Our warehouse stocks 
are large, insuring Prompt ship- 
ments. Send for your free copy 
of our complete catalog. 


A"printed showroom” 
of all school needs 
—our easy-reference 


ment ka all ogg work. The catalog. 

seat also swivels 4 either way, School Seating 

reducing body twist for right or School Tables 

‘ Auditorium Seating 

left hand and eye preferences, and finenid Cains 

facilitating ingress and egress. Church Furniture 
Stadium Chairs 
Bleachers : 





FREE BOOKLETS: Office, Library and Gener 
Furniture : 


“Education Grows" and “The 
Filing and Storage Cabinets 

















wen | Co-ordinated Classroom" —two 
\4 Pa = itequaiive — on <a Laboratory Equipment 
— womens? fore-and-aft seat Window Shades 
adjustment; top at 20° Heaters and Toilets 
Primary Materials 
Duplicating Equipment 
American Universal Adjustable Table Janitorial Supplies 3 
Chalkboards and Supplies 
No. 132 and Envoy Chairs No. 368 Maps and Globes 
Visual Equi 
Handsome, durable, all-purpose table with ean sepa and Supplies 
, t ice and Library Supplies 
sturdy, steel, adjustable-height standards. P 
J eat School Papers 
Ideal set for classrooms, dormitories, Athieti 
; ". aes thietic Goods ) 
libraries, offices, dining rooms. Combines Act Minka, 
* : erials 
durability, beauty, convenience at moder- Flegs 


ate price. Sizes for kindergarten, elemen- 


tary and high schools. oe 
_— | 

















AMERICAN BODIFORM 


AUDITORIUM CHAIRS J. H. PENCE 


P. O. Box 863, Roanoke 5, Virginia—and 


The most beautiful and prac- 
tical of full-upholstered audi- 109 North Eighth Street, Richmond 9, Virginia 
torium chairs. Bodiform Exclusive Distributor for 


; i . ne RE 
* fort, durability, acoustical 7 , 
| oe ; 
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Local Efforr—In Reverse! 


Giles County among all of the 3,103 counties 
in the United States, according to a copyrighted 
survey of buying power recently made by Sales 
Management, the magazine of marketing, ranked 
34th in the manufacture of chemical and allied 
products during 1951. The figure for the year 
was estimated at $60,000,000 . . . . Ranking 
seventh in ability to support public education, 
according to true value of property assessable for 
school purposes, as determined by the Virginia 
State Department of Taxation, Giles County 
during 1951-52 ranked ninety-sixth in the ef- 
fort exerted to support public education . 


Here is the lead story in the March 25, 1953 issue 
of the Giles County Virgiman: 


“Chamber Plans Budget Talks 
With Giles Industry Officials 


“Corp. Lawyer Says Levy Is Too High; 
He Urges Business Men Seek Reduction 


‘Expressing concern about a proposed 75 cent 
increase in the Giles County tax levy, the Giles Cham- 
ber of Commerce Monday night decided to hold a 
private luncheon April 13 and discuss the budget 
with representatives from county industries. Since 
only five members of the 14-member Chamber Board 
of Directors were present, the Chamber's decision will 
have to be ratified by at least a quorum of eight. 


‘The luncheon will be held at the Hotel Mac- 
Arthur, Narrows, at 12:30 p.m, The Chamber's 
decision to hold the luncheon came after the sug- 
gestion of J. L. Dillow, a Pearisburg attorney who 
represents the county’s major corporations. 


*“Unconscionable’ 


‘“Dillow called the proposed budget ‘unconscion- 
able’. He said it was a slap in the face to the intelli- 
gence of industry. The proposal, he said, made him 
honestly sick to his stomach. 

‘He told the Chamber board of directors: ‘It’s up 
to the sound business-thinking organizations like you 
to come out flat-footed and say this thing cannot 
happen here.’ 

‘“Dillow said the county already is ‘getting the best 
of everything.’ Admitting it was an unpopular state- 
ment, Dillow said, “When you analyze teachers’ 
salaries, I tell you they are well paid for the work 
they do.’ 


The Question 


“Dillow reminded the Chamber that if any major 
industry were to change its mind about coming to 
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by Robert F. Williams 


Giles county because of a high tax rate here, the county 
would lose mere than it would gain by the increase. 
Can any sensible-thinking person afford to risk a situ- 
ation like that? Dillow asked. 


“None of the Chamber members had seen the 
budget, and none wouid state whether he was for or 
against it. But it was clear that Dillow’s concern 
about the budget had found a receptive and sympa- 
thetic audience. 


Careful Analysis 


“Dillow said he would turn the budget over to an 
industrial accountant for careful analysis. He said he 
would come to the April meeting with facts and 
figures. 


‘There was no statement about definite persons 
who would be invited to the luncheon. Dillow said 
he would make recommendations. While various 
companies were named who might send representa- 
tives, there was no mention of inviting School Supt. 


G. F. Poteet. 


‘Poteet is the man who made the proposed school 
budget which accounts for the major increase in the 
levy. Poteet has called his proposed budget the 
minimum necessary for the efficient and sanitary 
operation of the schools. 


Mr. Dillow in 1952 also appeared before the Giles 
County Board of Supervisors when the 1952 School 
Budget was being considered. The April 6, 1952 
Roanoke Times carried the story as follows: 


‘J. Livingston Dillow, an attorney for the Coun- 
ty's largest taxpayer, the Appalachian Electric Power 
Company, was present during a part of the meeting. 
He called the original request of the School Board 
‘ridiculous.’ He said the request ‘was not justified.’ 
To grant it, he said, would be in effect to build a 
fence around the County and to erect a sign: ‘Giles 
County Wants No More Industry.’ 

“At the same time, Dillow said, ‘I want to see no 
Virginia county offer teachers one dollar more than 
Giles County.’ He said he thought a proper adjust- 
ment in salaries could be made without increasing 
taxes. 


Mr. Dillow and those he represents are exerting a 
great amount of local effort in Giles County, all re- 
lated to public education, but it is in the wrong direc- 
tion. It comes at a time when business and industry 
generally are advising a maximum of local effort in 
support of our greatest single bulwark against com- 
munism and disaster. 


It is a happy portent for the children of Virginia 
and for the survival of our cherished form of govern- 
ment that Mr. Dillow and those he represents, in op- 
posing local effort, are completely out of step with 
the majority of business and industrial leaders in the 
State. 























Ten Cents More Per Day 


ASS Virginia’s great public school Governor 
John S. Battle has demonstrated a high degree 
of educational statesmanship in setting up a com- 
mittee to study the necessity of apportioning more 
State funds in relation to the ability and effort of 
the various localities. During Governor Battle's 
administration three educational milestones of mon- 
umental proportions have already been passed— (1) 
establishment in 1950 of a $2,000 minimum salary 
for degree teachers, (2) provision of a $75,000,000 
school construction fund, and (3) sanctioning the 
goal of a $2,000 to $3,200 salary schedule. 

Toward the last purpose the 1952 session of’ the 
General Assembly, at Governor Battle’s request, ap- 
propriated $19,500,000 for the biennium. Had 
this amount been distributed on an equalized basis, 
the salary schedule goal, for the 1953-54 school year 
at least, would have been virtually realized. Since no 
method of equalization was employed, however, not 
more than twenty-five or thirty counties, out of the 
ninety-eight, will effect the full $2,000 to $3,200 
schedule during 1953-54. 

As Dr. B. J. Chandler, Assistant Professor of 
Education, University of Virginia, pointed out in 
the October, 1952 issue of the Virginia Journal of 
Education, only three states allocate a smaller per- 
centage of funds on an equalization basis than does 
Virginia. Dr. Chandler showed that during 1951, 
Virginia sent out only 2.6 per cent of State funds on 
that basis, as compared, for example, with Florida’s 
98.5 per cent. 

Virginia’s faulty method of distributing State 
funds is responsible for the fact that during 1951- 
52, the child in Buchanan County had a total of 
$86.55 spent on his education for everything ex- 
clusive of debt service and capital outlay, while in 
Arlington the figure was $272.16, in Rockbridge 
$154.33, in Russell, nearby and with about the same 
economic conditions, $114.98. 

Around $12,000,000 more per year in State 
funds, distributed with relation to local ability and 
effort, or a total of less than $20.00 per child or a 
little more than ten cents per day, would raise the 
educational level of Virginia immeasurably. It 
would go a long way toward ironing out inequality 
of educational opportunity; it would tend to elimi- 
nate the wide disparities now existing in the amount 
being spent on the education of Virginia's children. 
Ten cents more per child, per day, properly distri- 
buted, would largely remove educational opportunity 
from the realm of geographical good fortune. 

And even though $12,000,000 is a huge amount 

of money, if added to our annual public school 
budget, we would still find ourselves far below the 
national average in per child expenditure. Virginia's 
average for 1951-52 was $153.63; the national 
average $217.45. 
* A little more than ten cents per child per year in 
additicnal State school funds, distributed on an 
equalized basis, would mean the realization of the 
legislative program of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation and a better day for Virginia's children. 
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Inside Elementary Classrooms 


VERCROWDED classrooms, many lay people 

pointed out during the series of meetings held 
lately by the Virginia Citizens Committee for Teach- 
er Recruitment, are one of their most serious concerns. 

Jam-packed in classrooms, full and overflowing, 
the child is denied even a partial measure of education 
opportunity; the harassed and frustrated teacher 
becomes a poor advertisement for teaching. Under 
such conditions the child is a victim of educational 
neglect comparable only to that of having an in- 
competent teacher; and, of course, an overload of 
pupils lessens the competency of any teacher regard- 
less of her excellence. 

When the fine study of elementary schools recently 
made by the State Department of Education, which 
covers certification of teachers, pupil-teacher ratio 
and double shift situations, is analyzed, we find that 
9,037 or 63 per cent of all elementary teachers in 
Virginia are teaching more than 30 pupils. Hence, 
the majority of our elementary teachers are carrying 
loads in excess of that generally considered reasonable. 

5,319 or 37 per cent are teaching 30 or less 

4,562 or 3.18 per cent are teaching classes of 31-35 

2,669 or 18.6 per cent classes of 36-40 

1,515 or 10.6 per cent classes of 40-50 

231 or 1.6 per cent 51-60 
59 or .4 per cent are teaching more than 60 

The fifteen counties and four cities in which 
teachers are instructing classes in excess of sixty 
pupils are Buchanan, Dinwiddie, Grayson, Greens- 
ville, Halifax, Lee, Mecklenburg, Montgomery, 
Nansemond, Northampton, Princess Anne, Sussex, 
Tazewell, Washington, Wise, Buena Vista, Lynch- 
burg, Staunton, and Warwick. 

The State Department study also reveals that 242 
schools are involved in double shift situations affect- 
ing 33,701 children. In seventeen counties and ten 
cities, 270 teachers are teaching two shifts. In these 
divisions children are receiving only about half the 
instructional time as other children and the teacher is 
teaching twice as many children as she should. 

The study further points out that 15.3 per cent 
of all elementary teachers hold sub-standard certifi- 
cates and 8.8 per cent hold Collegiate Certificates, 
which means that they have had no professional 
training in working with children in elementary 
schools. In twelve school divisions, over 60 per 
cent of the elementary teachers hold either sub- 
standard licenses or Collegiate Professional Certifi- 
cates. They include the cities of Hopewell and Falls 
Church and the counties of Accomack, Culpeper, 
Goochland, Hanover, Highland, Richmond and 
Westmoreland, Norfolk, Spotsylvania, and Lunen- 
burg. In 9 counties over 50 per cent of the elemen- 
tary teachers are in the above classification, in five 
counties over 40% and in 13 counties over 30%. 

The conditions pointed up in this survey again 
emphasize the importance of citizens’ groups study- 
ing each local situation. This is basic to the develop- 
ment of an action program which will work toward 
the elimination of those obstacles that lie in the way 
of children receiving their full educational rights. 
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Living and Working 


Conditions 


of Virginia’s Beginning Teachers 


A Study Made by the Professional Standards 
and Teacher Education Committee of the 
Virginia Education Association 


Results Analyzed and Reported by 
Lindley J. Stiles, and J. S. Sturgell 


Virginia faces a critical teacher shortage. With an estimated 
one thousand additional teachers needed annually to care for 
increasing enrollments resulting from the tidal wave of births 
which has been upon us since 1940, substantially fewer than 
this number of college graduates are entering teaching each 
year. At the same time, over two thousand experienced teachers 
(12.8 per cent of all those employed) are actually leaving the 
profession annually. Conservative estimates suggest that three 
thousand new teachers will be needed yearly if Virginia is to 
provide for its growing numbers of children a fair chance to 
learn. 


8 he TASK of persuading more 
able college graduates to enter 
teaching is directly related to the 
need to retain in the profession 
those who have decided to give 
teaching a try. Unless something 
can be done to check the extremely 
high annual exodus of experienced 
teachers from our classrooms, ef- 
forts to maintain an adequate sup- 
ply of teachers will continue to lose 
ground. 

Living and working conditions 
of teachers, it is known, materially 
affect the numbers of young people 
who enter and choose to remain in 
the teaching profession. To identi- 
fy the factors which are contribut- 
ing to Virginia’s excessive teacher 
turn-over, the Professional Stand- 
ards and Teacher Education Com- 
mittee of the Virginia Education 
Association asked beginning teach- 
ers, employed during 1952-1953, 
to react to both school and com- 
munity conditions which they 
faced as new teachers. Three hun- 











year teachers returned a question- 
naire used to gather information 
about living and working condi- 
tions. The responses received, al- 
though representative of only 
about 10 per cent of those invited 
to answer questions, included a 
fairly well-distributed sampling of 
the opinions of beginning teachers 
employed at all levels of the school 
system—elementary, junior high 


dred and fifteen first-and second- The new teacher “weighs” her job 
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school, and senior high school— 
and in rural communities, small 
towns, and cities. First and second 
year teachers were about equally 
represented. Women teachers con- 
stituted about sixty per cent of 
those responding. Almost half of 
the entire group were married. Al- 
though most of these beginning 
teachers had attended liberal arts 
colleges which provided teacher ed- 
ucation programs, 27 per cent of 
those teaching in elementary 
schools were not professionally pre- 
pared for teaching. 


Living Conditions 

Seventy-eight per cent of the be- 
ginning teachers responding to the 
questionnaire reported that they 
were newcomers to the communi- 
ties in which they accepted teaching 
positions. It is perhaps significant 
that these new teachers rated their 
acceptance in their new environ- 
ments as only “‘average’’. 

Typical devices of welcoming 
new teachers by community groups 





Meet the new teacher. No gesture 
of welcome was reported by nearly 
half the beginning teachers. 
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included extending invitations to 
participate in civic organizations, 
visits by the community ‘welcome 
wagon’, entertainment at “‘teas for 
teachers’, and the providing of 
complimentary theater tickets. In 
spite of such efforts in some locali- 
ties, 45 per cent of these beginning 
teachers reported that no gesture of 
welcome was made to them by 
members of the community. 

As newcomers, over 40 per cent 
of the group did not receive any 
assistance by local citizens or school 
officials in finding a place to live. 
This constituted a serious problem 
for 19 percent of those responding, 
and one-fourth of the total group 
of 315 did not indicate that they 
were satisfied with the living ac- 
commodations they found. Of 
those who did receive assistance in 
locating living accommodations, 
many expressed enthusiasm for the 
interest taken by individuals and 
groups in the community and by 
school officials in helping them find 
congenial new homes before the 
opening of school. 


Beginning teachers found school 
officials about equally divided in 
their attitudes toward the partici- 
pation of teachers in community 
affairs. One group of administra- 
tors included those who actively 
encouraged and assisted beginning 
teachers to become affiliated with 
local community groups such as 
churches, civic organizations, and 
social clubs. The other type of ad- 
ministrator seemed indifferent 
about the teachers’ community par- 
ticipation and adjustment. 

Although the beginning teachers 
tended to make early contacts with 
churches (65 per cent reported that 
they had related themselves to a 
religious organization), few, (13 





Dr. Stiles is chairman of the Professional Stand- 
ards and Teacher Education Committee of the 
Virginia Education Association and Dean of the 
School of Education at the University of Virginia. 
Under his leadership, the VEA Committee is pro- 
moting teacher recruitment through a citizens com- 


Mr. Sturgell, while a graduate student and in- 
structor in the School of Education at the Universi- 
ty of Virginia, analyzed questionnaires completed 
by beginning teachers and assisted Dr. Stiles in pre- 
paring this article. 
Dean of Men at the College of William and Mary. 


Mr. Sturgell is now Assistant 


per cent, of the women and 8 per 
cent of the men) had developed re- 
lationships to local civic and social 
organizations. About one-fourth 
of the group indicated that they 
had changed their voting registra- 
tions to their new districts. 
Already a number of beginning 
teachers (22 per cent) were feeling 
that their personal lives were being 
too much restricted by excessive 
professional responsibilities, com- 
munity mores and general attitudes 
of members of the community to- 
ward the teaching profession. One 
teacher's comment was typical of 
the reaction of beginning teachers 
on this point, “People do not 
realize that the teacher is another 
human being. They expect a great 
deal more of him than they do of 
themselves and their associates.” 


Working Conditions 


The majority of beginning 
teachers responding indicated that 
they were pleased with the pro- 
cedures followed in their employ- 
ment. Those whose application for 
a position led to interviews with 
both the superintendent of schools 
and the principal of the school to 
which the teacher was to be as- 
signed expressed a favorable attt- 
tude toward this procedure. This 
was particularly true in instances 
where definite assignments with 
respect to school, grade level or 
teaching subjects were mutually 
agreed upon during such inter- 
views. 

Of the thirteen per cent who re- 
acted negatively to employment 
procedures, lack of definiteness with 
respect to assignment, inability to 
interview the principal or future 
colleagues or to visit the school to 
which assignment was eventually 
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Teacher Recruitment 

The Virginia Citizens Commit- 
tee for Teacher Recruitment is mo- 
bilizing the people of the State to 
the need for thousands of additional 
teachers by 1962-63. Regional meet- 
ings to interest citizens in the ur- 
gent need for teachers have been 
scheduled as follows: 


March 19—Danville 
March 30—Abingdon 
March 31—Roanoke 
April 1 —Richmond 
April 7 —Harrisonburg 
April 8 —Alexandria 
April 9 —Williamsburg 
April 10 —Norfolk 


Teachers can help by working 
with members of the Citizens Com- 
mittee to recruit high-quality fel- 
low-teachers for the welfare of Vir- 
ginia’s children and for your own 
profession. As a teacher, there is 
much you can do. 











— 














made, were listed as reasons for 
teacher dissatisfaction. 

Three-fourths of the group 
participated in orientation pro- 
grams designed to help them get 
acquainted with the work of the 
school system in which they were 
to teach. All but a very small num- 
ber indicated that school officials 
and other teachers had extended to 
them the courtesy of making cer- 
tain that they were introduced, 
formally or informally, to col- 
leagues, members of the school 
board and those attending parent- 
teacher assOciation meetings. 

One factor which early influ- 
ences the attitude of the beginning 
teacher with respect to his work is 
the extent to which teachers are en- 
couraged and permitted to partici- 
pate in the formulation of the edu- 
cational policies of the school. It 
is encouraging to find that 60 per 
cent of those responding had gone 
into schcol systems where at least 
some cooperative planning by 
teachers and school officials in de- 
veloping educational plans and 
procedures was practiced. A num- 
ber of those responding, however, 
indicated that the school principal 
established policies and prescribed 
procedures without help from 
members of the teaching staff. 

As to be expected, these teachers 
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experienced more or less difficulty 
in adjusting to their teaching re- 
sponsibilities. When in need of 
help, most were able to obtain as- 
sistance from their principal or 
from other teachers. However, a 
small number (12 per cent) re- 
ported that they were unable to 
obtain professional assistance at al]. 

Thirty-eight per cent of these 

beginners had, at the time this 
study was made, experienced diffi- 
culty in finding and securing suf- 
ficient materials for instruction— 
books, films, laboratory supplies— 
to do their best job of teaching. 
Over three-fourths of the group 
disclosed that they were able to use 
the teaching methods they had 
learned during their programs of 
preparation for teaching. Actually 
40 per cent indicated that they felt 
free to attempt to develop teaching 
procedures best suited to their own 
personalities and to particular class- 
room groups. 

Working with parents presented 

a problem to about 20 per cent of 
the group. This difficulty seemed 
to have been complicated by the 
fact that frequently schools made 
no specific provisions,—in terms of 
allocation of time, providing guid- 
ance, or encouraging parent con- 
ferences,—for teachers to develop 
working relationships with the 
parents of the children they taught. 

The extent of personal con- 

fidence and professional adjustment 
of members of the group with re- 
spect to other typical teaching 
problems is indicated by the fact 
that: 

1. Eighty per cent felt certain 
of themselves when con- 
ducting conferences with 
parents about their chil- 
dren’s school work. 

2. Seventy-five per cent felt 
they could evaluate pupil 
work and assign marks in a 
satisfactory manner. 

3. Only 60 per cent felt that 
they understood or could 
apply promotion policies 
satisfactorily. 

4. About half of the group felt 
the need of help with prob- 
lems of discipline and in de- 
termining content for a 
given grade level or course. 

Approximately one-fourth to 

one-third of those reporting, de- 


pending on the grade level repre- 
sented, indicated that they were re- 
quired to teach too many pupils in 
a class or too many classes daily. 
For example, on the average, be- 
ginning secondary school teachers 
had to make three separate teaching 
preparations daily for a total of 
114 different pupils. The average 
size of class for elementary teachers 
was twenty-nine pupils. This in- 
dicates that over half of the group 
of beginning elementary teachers 
were teaching classes which ex- 
ceeded in size the upper limits of 
what is considered a_ teachable 
group. Actually thirty per cent of 
those teaching elementary schools 
indicated that their class groups 
were so large they doubted their 
ability to teach successfully. 

A further complicated problem 
for some of these new teachers was 
the fact that 24 per cent of those 
assigned to secondary school work, 
for example, were teaching subjects 
for which they were not certified. 
This type of assignment was found 
extremely objectionable to most of 
those so unfortunate as to not be 
able to teach full-time in their 
major fields of preparation. 

Teachers were required to carry 
out extra-curricular activities, such 
as, sponsoring clubs, supervising 
children on buses, coaching sports 
and plays, looking after children 
on the playground, in the lunch- 
rooms, and in the school building, 
and sponsoring classes. On _ the 
average, each secondary school 
teacher was responsible for two 
such activities. Only 16 per cent 


The beginning teacher looks at 
herself. 85 per cent of them decide 
to stay with teaching. 
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of high school teachers and less 
than one per cent of elementary 
school teachers received additional 
compensation or reduction in teach- 
ing load for work of extra-curric- 
ular nature. Dissatisfaction with 
the extra burden of supervising ex- 
tra-curricular activities and with 
what teachers considered an uneven 
distribution of such assignments 
among members of the faculty was 
expressed by eleven per cent of the 
secondary school group who re- 
sponded. About half of the ele- 
mentary teachers indicated that 
they felt extra-curricular duties 
were evenly assigned, whereas the 
other half made no response. 


Reactions To Teaching 


Most of those reporting ex- 
pressed satisfaction concerning the 
personal relationships they were 
developing with other teachers in 
their school system. Only 8 per 
cent indicated that they liked teach- 
ing less than had been anticipated, 
and about 40 per cent were finding 
teaching even more enjoyable than 
they had expected. Eighty-five per 
cent felt personally that their teach- 
ing had been generally successful 
and that they wanted to continue 
in their positions next year. Of the 
others, a few were undecided about 
their success as teachers and 11 per 
cent had already made up their 
minds to leave the teaching profes- 
sion and enter another type of 
work. 


Suggestions By New Teachers 


In general, their recommendations 
emphasized the following points: 

1. Each school system should 
provide a well-organized orienta- 
tion program devised to acquaint 
new teachers with the physical fa- 
cilities of the schools, policies 
(especially those related to pupil 
discipline), the curriculum content 
for courses and grade levels, and the 
school’s system of records and re- 
ports. 

2. Members of the community 
and school officials should assist 
newcomers to obtain satisfactory 
living accommodations and to gen- 
erally become acquainted with their 
new environments. 

3. New teachers need help in 
becoming active participants in 
churches, civic organizations, and 
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Teacher Recruitment- 


One of Today’s Imperatives 


The setting of goals is as old as man. From the beginning of time in- 
dividuals, and groups of individuals, have established purposes and have 
striven for their achievement. It is reasonable to believe that the quality 
of living at any given time or place has been determined largely by the 
quality of the purposes behind the actions of individuals and groups. Have 
they been worth working for? Have they been achievable? 

A State-wide movement has been launched, the purpose of which is to 
greatly increase the number of capable young people who will prepare 
themselves for teaching in the public schools. The effort is receiving 
active and enthusiastic support from many sources. It is the plea of this 
writer that those of us already in the profession identify ourselves with 
the group that will be formed in our community to plan and to execute 
a program of action. 

We know, with a fair degree of exactness, how many young people 
now enrolled in our colleges and universities will be available for teaching 
next year and the next, and the next. We know about how many teachers 
will leave the profession each year and some of the reasons therefor. We 
know how many children were born in the State from 1946 through 1952 
and we can closely approximate the number of those children who will enter 
school from 1953 through 1959. A moment’s reflection on these three 
sets of figures brings one up against the stark reality of the distressing 
shortage of qualified teachers—distressing now and, alarmingly so, five 
years from now. Herein, it seems to this observer, may be found a mighty 
purpose which, not to exhaust every resource in trying to achieve, would 


be a calamity. 


Schools.) 





R. O. NEtson, Chairman 
The Virginia Citizens Committee for Teacher Recruitment 


(Dr. Nelson is also president of the Virginia Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, and superintendent of Newport News 








suitable social groups. Teachers 
who become accepted and inte- 
grated into the life of the com- 
munity like their work better. 

4. Beginning teachers desire to 
be assigned to teach at grade levels 
and in subject fields in which they 
made their preparation. They de- 
sire a load of work in terms of both 
class size, and extra-curricular as- 
signments which is_ reasonable 
enough to permit them a chance to 
become successful teachers. 

5. Beginning teachers need and 
want the help of supervisors, more 
experienced teachers and admin- 
istrative personnel in learning how 
to teach effectively. The desire to 
observe “‘good teaching’’ by their 
colleagues; they want to discuss 
their teaching problems with oth- 
ers; and they need assistance in 
finding and obtaining resource ma- 
terials of instruction. 

6. New teachers need more ade- 


quate salaries) Many who enter 
teaching. enthusiastically, setting 
out in a majority of cases to earn 
their own living for the first time, 
soon discover that teachers’ salaries 
are inadequate to match the high 
cost of living. Financial insecurity, 
particularly for those who are mar- 
ried or who otherwise have de- 
pendents, soon begins to detract 
from the beginning teacher’s ef- 
forts to do a good job of teaching. 
The information and sugges- 
tions obtained from these 315 first 
and second year teachers in Vir- 
ginia’s public schools offer direction 
to school officials and community 
leaders who seek to improve the 
living and working conditions of 
teachers. The accomplishment of 
such an objective is basic to making 
teaching more attractive to our able 
young people whom we need so 
desperately, now, to attract to and 
hold in the teaching profession. 
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Cooperative planning by teachers and admin- 
istrators early influences the attitude of the be- 


ginning teacher toward his work. 


HY is it more difficult to 

employ a competent ele- 
mentary school teacher than if the 
need is for a secondary teacher? 
The answer is obvious. The avail- 
able supply of qualified secondary 
school teachers exceeds that of 
trained teachers at the elementary 
school level. Why is there a greater 
supply of high school teachers? 
Dr. Maul believes that ineffective 
counseling at both the high school 
and college levels contributes to the 
imbalance between the supply of 
secondary and elementary school 
teachers. 

In this article an effort will be 
made to determine the influence of 
counseling on the choice of grade 
level by senior college students in 
the teacher training institutions of 
Virginia. Eight of the eleven insti- 
tutions training prospective ele- 
mentary and_ secondary school 
teachers participated in the Nelson 
study. In 1950, when the survey 
was made, 677 seniors were -en- 
rolled in the eight participating 
schools. Returns were obtained 
from 486 of those college seniors. 


TABLE I 
GRADE LEVEL COUNSELED TO TEACH 


Level Chosen 


Level Counseled Elementary Secondary 


Nursery School 8 5 
Kindergarten 9 ] 
Primary Grades 58 10 
Intermediate Grades 36 8 
Junior High School 12 68 
Senior High School 6 131 
TOTALS 129 223 
Not Counseled 55 103 


Table I presents the grade level 
at which prospective teachers were 


1 Ray Charles Maul, ‘‘Facts Revealed by 
the 1951 Study of Teacher Supply and 
Demand’, The Journal of Teacher Edu- 
cation 2:91 June, 1951. 
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counseled to teach. All except 18 
of the 129 students who selected 
the elementary area of preparation 
were counseled to teach on that 
level, only 24 of the students in 
secondary education reported that 
they had been counseled to teach 
below the junior high school level. 
These data seem to indicate that 
counseling played an important 
role in the choice of grade level of 
prospective Virginia teachers. 

Thus the indictment of counsel- 
ing seems even worse than Dr. 
Maul suspected. Counseling has 
failed not because it was ineffective 
but rather because it was misdi- 
rected. 

TABLE II 
PERSON COUNSELING PROSPECTIVE 


TEACHERS TO TEACH ON A 
SPECIFIC GRADE LEVEL 


Level Chosen 


Counselor Elementary Secondary 
Counselor in High School 5 16 
High School Principal 4 17 
Other Teachers 36 79 
College Counselor or 

College Teachers 57 112 
Parents 35 54 
Relative 18 27 
Friends 33 59 
Others 20 38 
TOTALS 208 402 


The college seniors were asked to 
check the person or persons coun- 
seling them regarding the choice of 
grade level. The responses to this 
question are shown in Table II. 
The group checked most frequent- 
ly ‘was the college counselor or 
teacher. This is in accord with 
other findings of the study which 
revealed that the choice of teaching 
level was most frequently made 
during the college years. The high 
school teacher was the second per- 
son most frequently checked as 
counseling prospective Virginia 
teachers. Other counselors having 


Securing Teachers For 


Virginia Schools 


by B. B. NELSON and JAMES W. TYLER 


important influences were parents 
and friends. 


For a Better Balance 


This brief analysis suggests 
three courses of action to help 
achieve a better balance between the 
supply and demand of teachers in 
the State. 

1. Our colleges of education 
should provide adequate and early 
counseling service to prospective 
teachers; advising them of grade 
levels and teaching fields where 
there is the greatest demand for 
teachers. It is no longer safe to as- 
sume that there will be a need for 
every teacher without regard to his 
area of specialization. Nor will the 
simple policy of counseling more 
and more people into elementary 
education suffice. Acute shortages 
still exist for certain teachers at the 
high school level, and the need for 
competent secondary teachers will 
increase as the large enrollments 
move up through the grades. 

2. High school teachers should 
be well informed concerning the 

(Continued on page 30) 





Dr. Nelson is superintendent 
of Schools, Tallassee, Alabama. 
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James Madison and Yorktown 
Elementary Schools, Arlington. 
Data for this article were gath- 
ered by Dr. Nelson as a part of 
his Doctoral Dissertation at 
George Peabody College for 
Teachers. The study is entitled, 
“Selected Factors Affecting the 
Choice of Grade Level of Pros- 
pective Teachers.” The _ two 
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cussing the implications of the 
study for teacher supply and de. 
mand in Virginia—a problem of 
vital interest to the VEA. 
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During intermission at a dance, Lucy Page stops for a moment in the 
student lounge at Longwood College. 


I've Decided to TEAC 


by MRS. MEADE SHACKELFORD 


Publicity Director, Longwood College, Farmville 


TE all-day-sucker set in one 
of Virginia’s schools will prob 
ably miss a lick on their suckers 
next fall when they see their new 
teacher, Lucy Page Hall, of Front 
Royal. 

At Longwood College where she 
goes quietly and _ purposefully 
about the campus, putting the fin- 
ishing touches on her education as 
an elementary school teacher, Lucy 
Page is a leader in every sense of the 
word. 

Pretty and poised, she has an 
equally good time drinking cokes 
in the Snack Bar and wielding the 
gavel at meetings of the Student 
Government Association as_ its 
president. 

Last fall Lucy Page took time 
out from her student teaching in 
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the fourth grade of the Farmville 
Elementary School to attend the 
national meeting of Alpha Kappa 
Gamma, honorary fraternity for 
leadership. Her service as president 
of the Joan Circle, the local chap- 
ter at Longwood, paid off, and the 
delegates elected her national presi- 
dent. 

Never resting on her laurels, 
Lucy Page takes part in all kinds of 
campus activities including circus, 
choir, and class productions. She 
is a member of the Future Teachers 
of America, Association of Child- 
hood Education, Kappa Delta so- 
cial sorority and many other or- 
ganizations. No one was surprised 
when she was selected for ‘“Who's 
Who among Students in American 
Colleges and Universities.”’ 


Even before she came to Long- 
wood Lucy Page was a leader at the 
Warren County High School, 
where she edited the student news- 
paper and was president of the 
Glee Club. She will continue to 
be a leader wherever she goes. 

Why is Lucy Page gcing to 
teach when she could be a success 
in almost any field? This was her 
answer: 

‘IT decided several years before | 
came to Longwood that I wanted 
to teach. The future of our coun- 
try depends on the education of its 
youth, and it is the teacher who 
trains the child in citizenship and 
helps him understand others. That 
is why teaching is the most reward- 
ing cf all professions.”’ 
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In one of her few moments of leisure, Lucy Page 
drinks a “coke” with three other future teachers in the 
snack bar: Nancy Driscoll of Roanoke; Anne Jones of 
Christiansburg, and Janet Wiggins of Arlington. 


On the way to class, Lucy Page passes the statue of Joan 
of Arc, patron saint of Longwood College. 


Lucy Page helps two students 
in the fourth grade set up a tele- 
graphic set so 
messages to each other. 
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Thomas Jefferson, third president 
of the U. S., whose birthday was ob- 
served on April 13, made democracy 
work. Here is shown a view of his 
home, Monticello, near Charlottes- 
ville, which he designed and built. He 
also designed the University of Vir- 
ginia. 


ITHIN sight of Monticello, 

Clark School in Charlottes- 
ville is doing something for 619 
first-seventh grade pupils of which 
the father of public education in 
Virginia would be proud. 

Here, the pupils’ needs and not 
the textbooks determine the course 
of study. Teachers teach children 
and not subject matter and the 
youngsters learn the three R’s 
through a variety of experiences 
limited only by their own initiative 
and ability, and the inspiration 
they get from their teachers. Here, 
pupils are found learning, by prac- 
ticing, democracy in electing class 
officers every six weeks, presiding 
over class discussions, solving their 
own disciplinary problems, and 
grading themselves—all under the 
careful guidance of their teachers. 

With the prescribed course and 
texts as a guide, pupils take units 
of the overall subjects, break them 
into smaller parts and in groups 
begin their studies using dozens of 
sources of information — charts, 
maps, reference books, individuals 
in and out of the school, news- 
Papers, magazines, pictures, and 
films. Groups pool the results of 
their study before the entire class 
. as the work progresses. 

Typical of the school’s atmos- 
phere and the pupils’ attitude to- 
ward school is the sixth grade room 
of Mrs. R. E. Mohney. Visitors to 
this room are greeted at the door 
by the class elected hostess for the 
month. Unless visitors want to see 
the teacher personally, the hostess, 
Or any other pupil in the room can 
tell them all about the class. For 
at least a part of the class period 
the class president will preside over 
class discussions. In studying Rome 
and its contributions to civilization 
the class divided the subject into 
art, culture, drama, agriculture, and 
architecture, and themselves into 
corresponding study groups de- 
pending on individual interests. 
The architecture group noted such 
similarity in Roman architecture 
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DEMOCRACY As Practiced 


in Clark School near Jefferson’s Home Area 


by R. E. BASS 
Supervisor, Agriculture Education 
State Department of Education 


with scme buildings at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia that they are 
inclined to believe the original idea 
for the design of some of its struc- 
tures came from the Romans. 
Arithmetic, English, spelling, 
writing, history and geography be- 
come alive in their application to 
everyday correspondence with pen- 
pals. Writing to real persons and 
getting an answer encourages and 
improves handwriting and compo- 
sition. Pen Pal names are secured 
from “The Weekly Reader’ to 
which the class subscribes. One 
student has written and received 
answers from more than 100 boys 
and girls from every State in the 
U. S. and 14 foreign countries. 
The entire room is decorated 
with pictures, art work, charts, 


drawings, and maps all made or 
collected by the pupils in connec- 
tion with their particular assign- 
ment by the group. ““‘When our 
subject changes, our whole room 
changes,’ explains the little 
hostess. But the teachers are 
there ever on the alert guiding, 
directing, counseling and assisting 
while the pupils assign, perform 
and grade their work and progress. 
‘We keep working all the time,” 
says a group leader, to which the 
hostess adds, ‘‘We learn more and 
have more fun doing it.’’ ““We all 
like school,’’ the pupils agree, per- 
haps because, as one says, “Our 
room is just like one big happy 
family.”’ 

Contrast the sulphur and mo- 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Pupils Have Say On Homework 


Get Experimental Reduction—No Homework Over Weekends 


by NITA MORSE 


HE children themselves had 
T their say on homework in one 
Henrico County classroom and 
wrought a quick change. 

On an experimental basis, no 
homework is being given over week 
ends 

“People say childhood is the 
happiest time of one’s life. Why 
spoil it?’’ was the plaintive ques- 
tion of a 12-year-old boy. 

The 40 children questioned are 
in the seventh grade at Glen Lea 
School, in Henrico County, taught 
by Mrs. Pattie Timberlake. 

They are studying arithmetic, 
history, geography, English, spell- 
ing, civics, health, some art and 
music plus taking physical educa- 
tion. The teacher said their home- 
work represents an average of an 
hour’s work a night. 


Reasons Asked 

Mrs. Timberlake asked them to 
write out their reasons for and 
against homework. The answers 
showed 27 clearly saw both sides 
of the question. Seven wrote an- 
swers entirely against homework 
and six were entirely for it. 

Here are typical reasons they 
gave for doing homework: 

“If you need a little help on 
‘sirten’ things, homework helps 
you. 

“You should have to do it at 
night so you won't go outdoors.” 

“If you didn’t have homework, 
you would have more work in 
school.’’ 

‘Learn more—faster.”’ 

“If you don’t have any home- 
work it would let your mind slip.”’ 

“Children will have to either do 
twice as much work at school or 
stay in the grade two years.” 


“Prepared for Next Day” 


“Be prepared for the next day's 
work and you will be able to con- 
tribute to the discussion.”’ 

‘It shows your parents what 
you are doing in school.”’ 

The reasons they gave against 
homework included: 
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“It is not healthy to work your 
brain too long at one time.” 

‘Homework is bad stuff after six 
hours in schcol.”’ 

“T do not think we should have 
homework because some people can 
learn better when they discuss 
something than when they write 
it. Some people do their homework 
and look at television at the same 
time and they make mistakes.”’ 

“If people would leave pupils 
alcne and not pull them out of 
class all the time we could do the 
work at school that otherwise is 
forced on us at night.”’ 

‘Homework is stressed so that 
most children despise it simply be- 
cause there is no end to it.” 


“Worst Thing” 


‘Homework on week ends is the 
worst thing that could happen to a 
child. The school board wouldn't 
give us two days off if they knew 
that we were doing homework 
then.”’ 

The group of answers showed 
the children thinking along indi- 
vidual lines. The most any single 
thought was repeated was 15 times 
out of 40. And that thcught really 
had nothing to do with why 
teachers give homework. Fifteen 
children said, in various ways, they 
like homework because it keeps 





This series on the question, 
“Should school children have to 
do homework?” is reprinted by 
permission of the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 





them out of ‘trouble’ or “‘mis- 
chief’’ and off the streets at night. 

The next most mentioned 
thought was the disapproval of 10 
children of week-end homework. 
They want to consider week ends 
as holidays. One child strongly fa- 
vored week-end homework to keep 
fresh in mind things learned on 
Fridays. 

Fight children said homework 
conflicts with either out-of-school 
jobs, home tasks or club meetings. 
Five said homework helps with 
school work. Five commented on 
time lost in school because of ‘‘ex- 
tras,’ specifying 4-H, Student Co- 
operative Association, May Days 
or operettas. 

Five children said homework 
keeps them up too late. Four said 
homework interferes with play. 
Three thought it important in 
teaching responsibility or inde- 
pendence and three were in favor 
of learning to work without help. 
Three said parents with different 
methods from teacher get kids con 
fused. No other single factor was 
mentioned by as many as three 
children. 





HOMEWORK ASSIGNMENTS are explained by Mrs. Mattie Timberlake to 
seventh graders at Glen Lea School in Henrico County. These students had the 
pleasure of saying exactly what they think of homework and why. 
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The Cooperative Program In Educational 


Administration In Virginia 


by ARTHUR M. JARMAN 


Professor of Education, University of Virginia, Charlottesville 


edd exciting activities are 
going on in every part of 
Virginia, directed toward the im- 
provement of educational admin- 
istration. These activities are par- 
ticipated in and cooperatively car- 
ried on by county and city school 
superintendents, school trustees, 
personnel of the State Department 
of Education, the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, the School of Edu- 
cation of the University of Vir- 
ginia and the Virginia Education 
Association. This program in Vir- 
ginia is a part of the Cooperative 
Program in Educational Admin- 
istration (CPEA) which is nation- 
wide in scope and which is ma- 
terially aided financially by a grant 
of more than three million dollars 
by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. 


CPEA Organization 

The Cooperative Program in 
Educational Administration is or- 
ganized on a regional basis with the 
following universities serving as 
administrative’ centers for their 
respective regions: Harvard Uni- 
versity; Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Peabody College 
for Teachers; University of Chi- 
cago; University of Texas; Leland 
Stanford University; and Univer- 
sity of Oregon. 

The School of Education of the 
University of Virginia is affiliated 
with the Middle Atlantic States 
Region directly, and with the 
Southern States Region indirectly. 
The Middle Atlantic Region is or- 
ganized cn a demcecratic basis. Each 
University in the region which of - 
fers advanced graduate courses in 
educational administration has a 
representative on the policy form- 
ing body known as the Council of 
Associated Colleges (CAC). This 
council elects four of its members 
each year to serve as its executive 
committee. This committee works 
closely with the administrative 
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staff of CPEA which is located at 
Teachers College. 

The State of Virginia is repre- 
sented in the Southern States Re- 
gion by personnel of the State De- 
partment of Education. This 
Region is organized on _ the 
basis of State representation where- 
as the Middle Atlantic Region 
is organized with institutional 
representation. For a more ef- 
fective means of coordinating the 
CPEA activities in Virginia, a 
State Coordinating Committee was 
formed. This committee was ap- 
pointed by the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, who 
serves as chairman. Other mem- 
bers of the State Coordinating 
Committee represent the State De- 
partment of Education, the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, the College of 
William and Mary, and the De- 
partment of Superintendents, the 
Department of Secondary School 
Principals, and the Department of 
Elementary School Principals of 
the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion. 


To Improve Administration 


The sole purpose of the CPEA 
activities is the improvement of 
educational administration. One 
activity which has been helpful in 
accomplishing this purpose is the 
search for “‘best practices’’ in the 
several universities by visiting 
teams composed of professors from 
other universities. The University 
of Virginia's School of Education 
was visited on one occasion by a 
team of two professors, one from 
the University of Pennsylvania 
and one from the University of 
North Carolina, and again by a 
team made up of a professor from 
Cornell University and another 
from Duke University. On the 
other hand, the University of Vir- 
ginia had a representative on each 
of the teams which visited Teach- 


ers College, Pennsylvania State 
College, and West Virginia Uni- 
versity. 

The professor internship is one 
of the most promising means of 
training professors of educational 
administration. The University of 
Virginia had one of the most suc- 
cessful internship programs during 
the last school year. 

The School of Education of the 
University of Virginia is now 
studying competencies needed by 
principals and superintendents in 
Virginia for the purpose of im- 
proving the preservice program for 
the education of administrators. 
The potentialities of an interdis- 
ciplinary program are being ex- 
plored as another approach to the 
problem. During the summer ses- 
sion of 1952 an experimental in- 
terdisciplinary seminar, in which 
members of several departments 
outside of professional education 
participated, was attempted with 
considerable success. Also, student 
conducted seminars (noncredit) 
and conferences, and other student 
activities outside the regularly or- 
ganized classes in the School of 
Education of the University of 
Virginia during the past year, ap- 
pear to have real value in the de- 
velopment of administrative com- 
petencies. 


Superintendents Organize 
Study Groups 

In November of 1951, superin- 
tendents of the cities and counties 
in the Richmond-Petersburg area 
organized a study group as part of 
the Virginia CPEA. In addition to 
discussing administrative problems 
of current interest, this group un- 
dertook an intensive study of sig- 
nificant problems in personnel ad- 
ministration. One outcome of 
these studies is the development 
and publication of a bulletin en- 
titled the “‘Human Factor in the 
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Administration of Teaching Per- 
sonnel.’’ Looking toward a more 
permanent organization devoted 
to study and cooperative research, 
these superintendents have recently 
organized under the name, ‘““The 
University of Virginia Council for 
Educational Research of the Rich- 
mond-Petersburg Area.”’ 

Southwest Virginia superintend- 
ents, including the area from Roa- 
noke to Lee County, took the first 
step to organize a study group in 
December, 1951. These superin- 
tendents have studied a number of 
administrative problems of com- 
mon interest to members of the 
group, such as the need for addi- 
tional administrative personnel, 
the supervisor's part in school ad- 
ministration, maintenance of the 
school plant, pupil transportation 
problems, school insurance, and 
critical issues in educational admin- 
istration. 

Members of the Southwest Vir- 
ginia group come together for 
lunch and follow through with a 
study-discussion session in the af- 
ternoon. The group which meets 
in Petersburg has a supper meet- 
ing followed by a study and discus- 


sion session. 


Old Organizations 
Take On New Life 

A class was organized for divi- 
sion superintendents at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia more than 
twenty years ago by Dr. J. L. 
Manahan. This class has continu- 
ously functioned during this long 
period, meeting once each month. 
Although chiefly concerned with 
keeping up-to-date on modern 
trends and issues in the field of 
school administration, this group 
accepted the challenge of CPEA to 
visit certain school systems where 
good practices have been identi- 
fied to see and hear on-the-spot 
what is going on. The visit of this 
group to Culpeper County where 
they studied the maintenance of the 
school plant, and the visit to 
Augusta County which provided 
opportunity for studying official 
school records and record systems, 
were well attended by enthusiastic 
participants. Plans are now under 
way for the next meeting to be 
held in Charlottesville where the 
superintendents of Albemarle 
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SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS compare practices and discuss problems at a 
regional meeting in Richmond. Leaders shown above include Dr. Robert F. 
Smart, president-elect of the Virginia School Boards Association and chairman of 
the Henrico County School Board; T. Preston Turner, VEA liaison; Blake T. 
Newton, president, State Board of Education and superintendent of Richmond- 
Westmoreland counties schools; and Dr. B. J. Chandler, CEAP representative 
and assistant professor of education, University of Virginia. School boards of 14 
counties and one city were represented. Other regional meetings have been held 


at Charlottesville and Warrenton. 





a 


SUPERINTENDENTS get together in area conferences to exchange ideas. 
Shown at the Petersburg-Richmond area meeting are A. B. Haga, secretary of the 
group and superintendent of Mecklenburg County schools; H. I. Willett, chairman 


and superintendent of Richmond City schools; and Dr. A. 


B. Jarman, CEAP 


representative and professor of education, University of Virginia. 


County and Charlottesville will be 
pointing out good instructional 
practices. 

Another class of division super- 
intendents has been meeting once 
each month for several years at the 
College of William and Mary un- 
der the leadership of Dr. George J. 
Oliver. This group, too, has ven- 
tured to move beyond their usual 
activities in cooperation with the 
CPEA. In the new phase of their 
program, these superintendents are 
concerned with a study of person- 
nel problems which are peculiar to 
the Tidewater area of Virginia. 


School Trustees Hold 
Study Conferences 

The School Trustees in their 
meeting in Roanoke last April 
voted to sponsor several regional 
conferences for study and discus- 
sion of school board problems. 
These were undertaken jointly by 
Jack F. Thomas, President, Vir 
ginia School Boards Association; 
T. Preston Turner, Assistant Exec 
utive Secretary, Virginia Education 
Association; and B. J. Chandler, 
Assistant Professor of Education, 
School of Education, University of 
Virginia. 
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The first conference was held at 
the University of Virginia, Octo- 
ber 14, 1952, with 51 enthusiastic 
participants in attendance. The 
second meeting, this one for the 
trustees of Northern Virginia, was 
in Warrenton on February 3 of 
this year. The third regional con- 
ference, planned chiefly for the 
school trustees of the Middle East- 
ern Virginia area, was held in Rich. 
mond on February 10. All of 
these meetings were successful. 
Trustees of at least two of thes 
regions will meet again this year. 
Conferences are being planned for 
the Southern and Southwestern 
parts of the State early next year. 


Financial Aid From The 
Kellogg Foundation 


CPEA activities which have 
been sponsored by the University 
of Virginia under the leadership of 
the writer and Dr. B. J. Chandler, 
Assistant Professor of Education, 
were made possible by grants from 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation 
through the Administrative Center 
of the Middle Atlantic Region of 
CPEA, located at Teachers Col- 
lege. 

During the school year, 1951- 
1952, a full-time postdoctoral in- 
tern was allowed the School of Ed- 
ucation with no cost to the Uni- 
versity. This enabled a staff mem- 
ber to give approximately one-half 
of his time to CPEA activities. 

During the current school year 
beginning July 1, 1952, the fol- 
lowing grants have been allowed 
for purposes indicated as follows: 
$600.00 was allowed for an ex- 
perimental interdisciplinary semi- 
nar during the 1952 summer ses- 
sion; released time of staff mem- 
bers was encouraged by a grant of 
$1500.00; a grant of $1250.00 
was made available for a half-time 
graduate assistant: and $650.00 
was allowed for the superintend- 
ents’ study project which is being 
conducted at the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary. 

It is not intended that these 
grants cover the total costs of the 
Cooperative Program in Educa- 
tional Administration. The pro- 
gram is really a cooperative pro- 
gram. The University contributes 
one-fourth of the time of one pro- 
fessor and one-half of the time of 
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The Role of Education in the Control of Cancer 





We still face the cruel fact that perhaps 
only 15% of the people who develop cancer 
are being saved, whereas from 30% to 
50% of them should be saved, based on 
present knowledge of cancer. Research and 
better facilities for treatment will not help 
those who fail to realize in time their need 
of help. 

Education is perhaps the most effective 
weapon of public health. Nowhere can it be 
used with such telling effect as against can- 
cer. Cancer is not hereditary or contagious. 
Fear and ignorance have long been respon- 


sible for a large part of the death toll from 
cancer. The public should be educated to recognize the “danger signals” of the 


disease. 


Most cancer is curable when detected early and treated promptly and properly. 
The best insurance against the disease is a physical examination by a competent 


physician at last once a year. 


Throughout April, “Cancer Control Month”’, efforts will be redoubled to inform 
the public regarding cancer and its control. 


Do your part in the campaign—learn about cancer. What you learn may save 


your life. “Early Cancer is Curable—Fight it with Knowledge”. 





another. In addition, several other 
staff members have assisted with 
the cooperative program. The 
University has provided travel ex- 
penses, clerical assistance, dupli- 
cating materials, mailing costs, and 
other incidentals. The College of 
William and Mary has contributed 
one-fourth of the time of a staff 
member to head up the project at 
that institution. 

It should not be forgotten that 
the time and travel costs which 
have been given to this program by 
superintendents and school board 
members would add up to a size- 
able figure. In addition, the group 
of the Richmond-Petersburg Area 
have made available, up to this 
time, $700.00 to be used in their 


research projects. 


Cooperation With Southern 
States Region 


Virginia is a border State be- 
tween the Middle Atlantic Region 
and the Southern States Region. 
In the early days of the CPEA, 
the University of Virginia partici- 
pated actively with the CPEA of 
both regions. It was soon evident 
that this would involve too much 
time and money. In agreement 
with the State Department of Edu- 
cation, it was decided that the Uni- 
versity would participate actively 


in the Middle Atlantic Region and 
that the State Department would 
participate in the Southern States 
CPEA, and that each would coop- 
erate with the other when practi- 
cable. This arrangement was ap- 
proved by the State Coordinating 
Committee. Evidence of the coop- 
erative spirit which exists in the 
CPEA activities in Virginia is in- 
dicated by (1) participation in the 
University - sponsored Richmond- 
Petersburg project by the Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and the Director of Re- 
search and Planning, and (2) par- 
ticipation by Dr. Earl Boggs of 
the University staff in Greenbrier 
County, West Virginia project, 
which is sponsored by the Southern 
States Region CPEA. Many other 


instances could be cited. 


What About the Future? 


Many kundreds of school ad- 
ministrators, prospective adminis- 
trators, and those interested in im- 
proving administration have 
shown unusual enthusiasm and in- 
terest in the possibilities of this na- 
tion-wide undertaking. Much good 
undoubtedly will come out of this 
program. Furthermore, there are 
indications already that some as- 
pects of the program may continue 
for a long time. 
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Exterior of the ARTMOBILE set up to receive visitors 


ARTMOBILE to Visit Virginia Communities 


by MRS. H. STANLEY BAILEY 


President, Virginia Federation of Women’s Clubs 


F  Setaling gig Fen + in the 
form of an Artmobile prom- 
ises soon to be a reality in Virginia. 
It will travel, gypsy fashion, to 
every corner of the State. Carrying 
a choice exhibition of well-known 
paintings, or other art objects, it 
will stop in a town, unfold its 
flaps, light up, carnival style, and 
open its treasures of original mas- 
terpieces of fine art for all the 
townspeople to enjoy. 

This Artmobile is the dream 
child of Leslie Cheek, Director of 
the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. 
The vehicle itself is the gift of 
Miller and Rhoads, department 
store of Richmond, with the as- 
sistance of generous contributions 
from Mrs. Alfred I. duPont and 
John L. Pratt, Museum trustees. 

The cost of operation of the 
vehicle for a period of one year has 
been undertaken by the Virginia 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Even now member clubs of this 
organization are promoting exten- 
sive local art activities to raise 
funds for their gift of ten thousand 
dollars for this project. 

The Artmobile, basically a max- 
imum-size trailer-truck with a 
specially designed body, will be 
fitted with museum-type walls to 
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which may be attached paintings 
or other original art objects, 
lighted by built-in ceiling units. 
Carefully prepared recordings de- 
scriptive of the exhibit will be used 
to guide tours of groups of adults 
and school children. 

Shaded town squares, church 
yards, college campuses, roped-off 
streets Or anywhere most conven- 
ient to the community will be 
used as parking places for the Art- 
mobile on each state-wide itinerary, 
which will be planned well in ad- 
vance by local member clubs of the 
Virginia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the schools, and other in- 
terested community groups. 

After the arrival of the Artmo- 
bile, large panels on its exterior 
sides and back will hinge out, sup- 
ported by adjustable metal rods, to 
create a lean-to shelter about the 
vehicle. Beneath this shelter on 
each side, steps will be installed to 
lead up to or down from the exhi- 
bition inside the trailer. Along 
both flanks of the exterior, panels 
of photographs and texts will be 
hung to orient visitors to the art 
objects to be seen inside and to sug- 
gest the significance of such objects 
in contemporary life. 

The lerfgth of stay of the Art- 


mobile in any community will 
vary according to the population 
or interest. Advance arrangements 
will assure schools and clubs full 
use of the exhibition. 

Displays in the Artmobile will 
be shifted at the end of each circuit 
They will include exhibitions of 
painting, sculpture, architecture, 
industrial, landscape and interior 
design, town planning, and the 
like. 

In the past only those living 
within commuting distance of the 
larger Virginia museums have been 
able to see many original works of 
art. The majority have seen them 
only through facsimile prints or 
slides, projected on a screen. Mu- 
seum-goers have known there is no 


completely satisfactory substitute 
for the reality of the actual paint- 
ing. 


The Art Education Service of 
the State Department of Education 
endorses the Artmobile as a rare 
opportunity being offered Vir- 
ginians, both adults and students, 
to see actual art treasures, properly 
exhibited for visual enjoyment, 
and with description by tape re- 
cordings interpreting each master- 
piece. ; 
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NORFOLK COUNTY SCHOOL BOARD tackles urgent building problem, 
faced with increasing enrollment and high cost of materials, in a most realistic 
manner. Seated, left to right, are: B. M. Williams, chairmen of the Board; Mrs. 
Sue N. Sawyer, clerk; Mrs. E. G. Middleton, vice-chairman; Charles Russell; A. 
E. Roach; Harry Paxson, assistant superintendent; E. H. Everton; H. A. Hall, 
Jr.; E. W. Chittum, superintendent; and H. C. Barnes, assistant superintendent. 


Mr. Chittum has been superin- 
tendent of Norfolk County 
schools for the past four years. 
In his recent report to the people, 
an attractive booklet entitled 
“Norfolk County’s Investment in 
Education”, he graphically de- 
scribes the school program and 
lists nineteen projects planned 
within the past two years. All of 
these projects are under con- 
struction except the addition at 
Hickory and Bell Mill. Several 
of the schools have been com- 
pleted. Norview and Cradock 
High Schools will be occupied the 
second semester of the coming 
school session. 





15 Million Dollar Building Program 


ORFOLK County's unprecedented rapid growth 
in enrollment from 6,896 to 21,383 has created 
many perplexing problems for the School Board. Not 
the least among these was the construction of class- 
rooms to house the influx of pupils. Our School 
Board went into action and inaugurated a $15,000,- 
000 building program which is nearing completion. 
In 1950, the able School Board under the leader- 
ship of its chairman, B. M. Williams, began a pro- 
gram consisting of six steps. [he first was a de- 
tailed: survey to determine the number of rooms, lo- 
cation of schools, and special facilities required by 
each community in the County. They utilized serv- 
ices from the State Department of Education, United 
States Office of Education, local citizens, and staff 
members. A period of eighteen months was required 
to complete this study. The general conclusion was 
the necessity for immediate construction of several 
new plants. 

Upon completion of the survey, step two consisted 
of securing finances. The tremendous increase of en- 
rollment prevented the School Board from adopting 
a pay-as-you go plan for the buildings. Tomorrow 
will not wait for the growing boys and girls in our 
County, so the Board requested the citizens to vote 
on step two of.this plan. This was accomplished 
in the fall of 1950 when Norfolk County citizens 
gave their approval to the first part of the School 
Building Program by appropriating $6,000,000. 

In step three the School Board faced the problem 
of inadequate school sites, which failed to meet the 
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Nears Completion in Norfolk County | 


by E. W. CHITTUM 


+ weve 


building codes of the Virginia State Department of 
Education. This seemed to be a big stumbling block 
since many of our older schools were surrounded by 
houses. It became necessary to purchase land with 
homes i order to secure sufficient acreage. Negotia- 
tions are still under way for additional land at several 
of our schools. Legal procedures require time, but 
much progress has been made. The Norfolk County 
School Board recently adopted the policy of securing 
anticipated building sites, so that inadequate building 
sites will not block future construction. 

Step four consisted of additions to five elementary 
schools—Churchland, Deep Creek, Simonsdale, Sun- ‘ 
ray and Norfolk Highlands. All of these buildings . 
were completed and ready for use in January, 1953. i 
The total cost of this phase of the program amounted 
to approximately $985,500. 

Step five consists of con- 
struction of five new elemen- 
tary schools and five new high 
schools. Oakwood, Southeast- 
ern, and Norview Elementary 
have been completed and were 
occupied in the fall. The total 
cost of these buildings, which 
did not include architect's fee, 
equipment or landscaping, 
was $1,575,608. Contracts 
were awarded for Ingleside 
and Southwestern Elementary Schools on January 
16, 1953 with an estimated completion cost of $850,- 
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000. It is anticipated that these buildings will be 
completed December, 1953. 

Work was started on two large senior high schools 
in June, 1952. These two schools, Norview and 
Cradock, will accommodate 1700 high school students 
respectively. It is estimated that completion cost for 
each of the two high schools will be $2,750,000. or 
a combined cost of $5,550,000. Each of these high 
schools will consist of fifty classrooms, auditorium, 
gynasium (boys and girls), cafeteria, general offices, 
three home economics departments, four industrial 
arts shops, art and drafting rooms, faculty rooms, 
clinics, band, music room, dramatics and business ed- 
ucation rooms. Contracts have also been awarded on 
three additional high schools which will accommo- 
date from eight to nine hundred students each. Two 
of these schools will serve the Churchland and Great 
Bridge. communities. The Norfolk County High 
School is a consolidated high school which serves the 
Negro population. 

All five schools are located on sites varying in size 
from twenty-five to thirty-five acres. Also, provisions 
have been made for an athletic field for football, base- 
ball, and track activities. Norview and Cradock are 
scheduled for completion December 31, 1953. Great 
Bridge, Churchland, and Norfolk County High 
Schools will be completed March 31, 1954. Each of 
these three high schools, upon completion, will cost 
$1,625,000. or a total of $4,875,000. 

One school, the Pineridge Elementary School ad- 
dition, was constructed from pre-fabricated steel. This 
addition was started November 10 and was ready for 
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the students to occupy on January | in time to house 
the pupils moving into the area occupying a 1500 
unit apartment project. 

Plans are underway for the final step six which is 
an addition to Hickory Elementary and Bell Mill 
Elementary Schools. Just recently a 28 acre site at 
Deep Creek was purchased. Plans are being made for 
a new high school to serve this community. 

In addition to the multi-million dollar school pro- 
gram the School Board found it necessary to construct 
a new school bus and maintenance garage. [his was 
done at an approximate cost of $125,000. It is re- 
garded as one of the most complete and modern school 
bus garages in the State. 

The present school building program was planned 
to take care of the school needs through the 1953-54 
school term. The School Board and citizens of Nor- 
folk County are aware that there will be a continued 
need for school construction at a later date. The 1950 
census revealed that there were 20,936 children five 
years of age or under in Norfolk County. In addition 


Child Health Day 





to this over 4,800 building permits were issued in 
Norfolk County during 1952. It is estimated that 
the County population has increased approximately 
35,000 since 1950 and all indications are that the 
rapid growth will continue. . 

On completion of the present school building pro- 
gram, Norfolk County’s students will be housed in 
some of the best school plants to be found in America. 

Citizens of Norfolk County in providing good 
public schools for their children (not only the lay 
citizens but all County officers) have demonstrated a 
sympathetic and intelligent understanding of their 
building and budget needs. Members of the School 
Board have given most generously of their thoughts 
and time. They have faced the problems and issues 
arising from the tremendous increase in pupil popu- 
lation and have made wise decisions in providing 
school facilities for the children of Norfolk County. 
Their major award is the satisfaction of a job well- 
dene. 


ply this understanding in their day- 
to-day relations with the rising 





Marks 25th Anniversary 


Twenty-five years ago, President 
Coolidge issued the first White 
House Proclamation setting May 1 
as Child Health Day. 

A joint resolution of Congress 
authorizing such a proclamation was 
also passed in that year. It called 
attention to “the fundamental ne- 
cessity of a year-round program for 
the protection and development of 
the health of the Nation’s children.” 

Since then Child Health Day has 
inspired many successful crusades 
for improving the health of the Na- 
tion’s children. Almost every May 
Day Proclamation has stressed some 
particular aspect of child health, on 
which citizens are invited to work. 

In past years Child Health Day 
themes have included prevention of 
accidents, the health of teen-age 
boys and girls in war jobs, immu- 
nization against diphtheria and 
smallpox, reduction of infant and 
maternal mortality. 


Eisenhower’s First 
Proclamation 

Widespread efforts are now being 
directed “to make equally signifi- 
cant progress in understanding the 
nature of emotional health in order 
that our children may grow into 
‘mature, responsible citizens of a de- 
mocracy,” in the words of President 
Eisenhower’s Proclamation for Child 
Health Day. 

This then is the theme of Child 
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Health Day, 1953—emotional good 
health—the factors which enter into 
the making of a healthy personality. 

“T urge all parents and young 
people, and all other individuals as 
well as agencies and organizations 
interested in the well-being of chil- 
dren to increase their understanding 
of the emotional, social, and spirit- 
ual growth of children, so as to ap- 


> 


generation,” the President says. 
Present-day knowledge of the 
ways in which a child grows and 
develops emotionally are presented 
in popular form in the booklet, “A 
Healthy Personality for Your 
Child,” published by the Children’s 
Bureau. It is available for 15 cents 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. A companion 
Discussion Aid is priced at 10 cents. 


Who Knows ALL of John? 

The school counselor knows John’s aspirations to be an actor. The 
nurse knows John tires easily. The club director knows that John has aptitude 
for organizing pupil activities. But who knows all of John? 

As specialized pupils services increase in number, they become “fragmented 
and atomistic,” says Ralph Tyler, U. of Chicago. When that happens, the in- 
dividual student is rarely known as a person to any teacher. “No teacher is able 
to deal in a comprehensive fashion with each student because he knows only a 
part of him, and has control of only a part of the school services.” The breakup 
in pupil services causes a breakdown of services to the pupil. 

Continues Dr. Tyler: “The specialized guidance officer and the specialized 
services of the school cannot take the place of broad spheres of relations between 
an individual student and his teacher. A number of schools, conscious of this 
problem, are working to solve it. The use of a double-period core which gives 
greater time for the students to work with a given teacher and fewer students 
for that teacher to get to know is one attempt. Another is the establishment of 
small schools within the large school. In both of these attacks, an effort is made 
to devise ways for students and teachers to work together to facilitate under- 
standing, respect and effective guidance.” 

Delegates to the Life Adjustment Conference, held last Fall in Washington, took 
Dr. Tyler’s views seriously. One practical recommendation from a discussion 
group: Every high school should ‘set up a program whereby each student has 
intimate contact with one homeroom or guidance counselor or core instructor 
that continues through four years of high school. 

Educator’s Washington Dispatch 
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If You’re Going to Print, 


PRINT IT RIGHT 


CHOOLS in Virginia are turn- 
S ing more and more to the print- 
ed word for conveying messages 
about education. Leaflets, folders, 
bulletins, newsletters and various 
types of reports are being published 
in increasing numbers by school 
systems and education associations 
across the State, as educators begin 
using the channel of printed com- 
munication for saying things to 
teachers, parents, taxpayers and 
other so-called ‘‘publics’’. 

Traditionally more conservative, 
Virginia has not, so far, stepped 
up the use of printed material to 
the flood stage which it seems to 
have reached in other places. Rath- 
er it seems to have continued to 
place more emphasis on other me- 
dia of communciation, such as per- 
sonal contact, meetings, visual aids, 
and other standard public relations 
devices. However, as it makes 
greater use of publications of all 
sorts for conveying messages, Vir- 
ginia faces the same problems that 
have plagued most every school sys- 
tem, large and small, across the 
country: 

How can printing be used effec- 
tively without being prohibitively 
expensive? How can school people, 
inexperienced in preparation of 
publications and usually able to 
obtain only limited help from out- 
side sources, do the job of turning 
out printed material that will at- 
tract and hold the attention of the 
intended readers? For those who 
are willing to undertake the ven- 
ture, where is help to be found? 

As a member of the commit- 
tee of the National School Public 
Relations Association which pro- 
duced ‘PRINT IT RIGHT’, a hand- 
book on how to plan, write and 
design school public relations ma- 
terials, | have had the opportunity 
during the past 18 months to par- 
ticipate in the search for the an- 
swers to these and other questions 
about school printing. This com- 
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mittee, composed of school public 
relations people from across the na- 
tion whose jobs require that they 
prepare and publish printed mate- 
rials, turned up among the piles of 
samples of annual reports, hand- 
books, leafiets, bulletins and news- 
letters, many examples of good 
school publishing. Equally prev- 
alent, however, were exhibitable 
cases of publications which had 
missed their mark for one or for 
a variety of reasons. It was obvious 
that in too many instances the ma- 
terial was not effectively prepared 
simply because of lack of knowl- 
edge and skill on the part of the 
producers of the publications. 

As intelligent as they are gen- 
erally conceded to be, school 
people, like anyone else, cannot do 
a job well if they lack the know- 
how. Help must be sought—from 
those around who have talents for 
specific jobs, and from handbooks 
and source materials which are 
available to those who seek them 
out. 


Good Printing Demands 


The person with the responsi- 
bility for getting the printing job 
done will find that, basically, there 
are three major parts to the job— 
(1) writing text, (2) selecting and 
preparing illustrations and (3) 
providing a layout, or design for 
the printer to follow. Each is 
equally important, if the end prod- 
uct is to be good. 

Writing is a trade or skill as well 
as an art. It can be learned, but 
it has no necessary relationship to 
other skills required in teaching. 
There are many educated people, 
excellent school administrators, 
able classroom teachers, who do not 
write well. On the other hand, 








Here is a new handbook offering 
concrete help to the classroom teach- 
er, superintendent, or organization 
leader who faces printing problems. 


most schools and school systems 
have people who can put facts and 
ideas capably into words. Find 
and enlist these people. 

Let's use writers for what they 
do well. The author of several 
research papers is a good bet for 
drafting a research report; the class- 
room teacher or principal who has 
written a simple, moving letter to 
parents may prepare a message to 
the general public. If it is neces- 
sary to go outside the schools, the 
local newspaper often has someone 
who can be persuaded or employed 
to prepare copy. Editorial writers 
earn their living by writing simply 
and readably about a variety of 
topics. 

When the word “‘illustrations’”’ 
is used, it can mean a photograph, 
a painting, or a variety of types of 
drawings. ‘Ihey should: 

(1) Help explain the story— 
maybe dramatize the key idea or 
ideas. 





Mr. Lloyd is co-chairman of 
the committee which prepared 
Print It Right for the National 
School Public Relations Commit- 
tee. He is Director of Schooll- 
Community Relations for the 
Richmond City Schools. 

Print It Right is available from 
NSPRA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Single 
copies, $1.50. Discounts on quan- 
tity orders. 
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HOW THEY 


“Call the Signals” 






Railroad signals have come a long way from the time when a 
colored ball hoisted to the top of a pole signaled that the track ahead 
was clear. Today, trains run more than 2,000,000 miles every day on 
American railroads, under the world’s most complete, most effective 


and safest system of traffic control. 





< —. a 
Basic in this traffic control is the automatic 
block signal system by means of which a 
train in a “block” or section of track reports 
its presence to all approaching trains. This 
is done automatically through electrical oper- 
ation of signals which tells the engineers of 
other trains whether to stop, to proceed with 
caution, or to go ahead. 


LV VV VS 





The way trains are directed through great 
terminals is another modern marvel. Lights 
on a map tell the operator the position of 
every train. Through his control board he 
lines up signals and switches which are so 
“interlocked” as to make it impossible to set 
up conflicting routes as trains are guided 
automatically through the maze of terminal 
tracks. 


‘ 


The great improvements in 
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On sections of line equipped with Central- 
ized Traffic Control, all trains automatically 
report their exact positions and movements 
through lights on a map on a central control 
board. By moving little levers on this board 
an operator can set signals and ‘throw 
switches that govern the movement of trains 
as far away as 200 miles. 


On some lines of exceptionally heavy traffic, 
signals inside the locomotive cab, itself, pro- 
vide the engineer and fireman with constant 
information about changing traffic condi- 
tions ahead. And, supplementing all these 
means of automatic signaling is the radio or 
induction train telephone by which conversa- 
tions are carried on between trains and sta- 
tions, and between train and train. 


‘calling the signals” on America’s railroads are 


typical of the progress from research which benefits not just the railroads, 
themselves, but all of us in a nation whose production rolls on rails of steel. 


Association OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 6. 
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You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC. 


i 
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(2) Emphasize a point—not 
just get attention 

(3) Motivate readers—stimu- 
late them to know more 

(4) Lighten the writing—sta- 
tistical and financial reports often 
yell for illustrations 

(5) Break up the text for easier 
reading—-people like a change of 
pace, as current periodicals clearly 
demonstrate. 

Because it can be expensive, and 
because it requires special skills in 
handling, the use of illustrations 
frequently is ruled out in prepara- 
tion of publications. But, it must 
be remembered that today’s busy 
people are picture-minded. They 
absorb ideas and impressions more 
readily from pictures than from 
printed text. If it comes to a 
choice, it may prove wise to cut 
text rather than to skimp on art 
work, even if its use requires em- 
ployment of the services of com- 
mercial artists and photographers. 

Even when well-written copy 
and good illustrations are at hand, 
many school publications still turn 
out poorly because of too little 
attention to layout. Back of every 
attractive and effective piece of 
printed material is a design, a 
working blueprint which will serve 
as a guide to the printer. It shows 
in actual size the blocks of space 
to be occupied by text, the size and 
position of illustrations, and posi- 
tion of headlines and captions for 
illustrations. The layout should 
be keyed by numbers and letters to 
the text and illustrations. 


Know Your Readers 


If there is one thing above all 
others that should be said to pro- 
spective users of printing, it would 
probably be—‘‘know your read- 
ers’. ‘The idea runs like a theme 
through any instructions on pro- 
ducing effective: printed materials 
—the need for having clearly in 
mind the people for whom the ma- 
terial is intended, designing the 
material for them rather than for 
the tastes of the author or someone 
else, and getting it into their hands 
once the job is done. 





Register now with VEA Registra- 
tion Service for Teachers — if in- 
terested in position change. Write 
for registration form: VEA, 116 S. 
Third St., Richmond 19, Virginia. 
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J FOR CONVENIENCE — Thru-liners travel direct routes to your desti- 


nation. No change of bus or baggage. 














Mail coupon for 
your choice of 













FOR COMFORT — Restful relaxation is yours to enjoy aboard modern, 


air-conditioned Thru-liners. 


TRAUWAN. FOR SAFETY — Thru-liner travel is America's safest means of trans- 
All expe? portation. 


TOMMY THRULINER: FOR ECONOMY — Have more money for fun on your vacation. There 
Your highway host from coast to coast." are no lower fares. 















TRAILWAYS, Dept. ST-43, 108 N. State St., Chicago, Hl. 
| am interested in a [| Trip Expense Paid Tour Cc) 
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This year-make the 
most of your 
precious holidays... 






Vacation in 


MICHIGAN 


WATER WONDERLAND 


It's America’s variety vacation- 
land designed by nature to 
give you the best vacation of 
your life. There’s glorious 
swimming and fishing .. . 
sailing, canoeing, riding . . . dancing, golf, 
tennis. And, 
dynamic, industrial cities to be 
explored. If you're seeking ad- 
ditional teacher credits, you'll 
find the summer courses you 
want at many of Michigan's 





there are historic sites and 
LETS 





fully-accredited schools—a// near to these 
pleasant vacation diversions. Send the 
coupon for free literature today. 






MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL 
Room 40, Capitol Building, Lansing 1, Michigan 


Piease send me your free, full-color booklet 
“ Michigan— Water Wonderland”. 





NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY. ZONE STATE 

Also include the guidebook of the regional! tourist 

association indicated below. 

“EAST MICHIGAN [UPPER PENINSULA 
TOURIST ASSOCIATION ~ DEVELOPMENT BUREAU 


SOUTHEAST MICHIGAN []WEST MICHIGAN 
TOURIST ASSOCIATION TOURIST ASSOCIATION 
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Democracy 


(Continued from page 18) 


lasses spring fever.remedy of our 
grandfathers with a recent field 
trip of this group when they ob- 
served and listed more than 50 
signs of spring. Flowers, trees, 
frogs, insects, and birds emerging 
after a dormant winter—life in the 
making — followed by classroom 
study and discussion of the why, 
how, and what it all means to 
human beings brings out things 
“We can’t get out of books alone,”’ 
the pupils say. 

On the subject of rating students 
by grades, which many educators 
would like to see abolished, Mrs. 
Mohney’s sixth grade pupils have 
their own ideas. Expressing the 
sentiments of the group one pupil, 
who incidently gets all A’s anyway 
says, “Some people don’t learn as 
fast as other people and it makes 
them feel bad if they do as well as 
they can and somebody else beats 
them in grades.” 

But our present system makes 
grading necessary, so Mrs. Moh- 
ney’s pupils take advantage of it as 
an opportunity for self-evaluation. 


At the erd of each six- weeks’ period 


they review the folder of their 
work and write their opinion of it. 
Sample comments from different 
students: “‘I make careless mistakes 
in arithmetic and must work hard- 
er’: ‘I have improved greatly since 
September’: ‘‘] should write more 
carefully’; ‘I think I can improve 
in all my subjects’: “I need to do 
my work more neatly’: “I need to 


study arithmetic and geography 
more’: and one bright-eyed lad 
wrote, “I am careless in arithmetic 


and language. My writing is poor. 
I think my spelling, reading and 
geography is satisfaction.” 

These 11 and 12-year olds elect- 
ing class officers, every six weeks 
‘so more of us will get to do some- 
thing’, and conducting their own 
meetings which they remind a visi- 
tor ‘‘is parliamentary procedure’ 
and settling their own discipline 
problems sets an example in de- 
mocracy many oldsters could emu- 
late. ‘We don't pick out just two 
or three to decide: the whole class 
decides what to do when someone 
misbehaves.’’ To improve speech, 
diction, enunciation and expressicn 





pupils ‘‘act out” different ways of 
saying ‘Mary had a Little Lamb’”’ 
and the class discusses and agrees 
on which way sounds the best. 
The secret to the harmony and 
happiness that create such an ideal 
learning situation at Clark School 
is its principal, Florence Buford. 
Sometimes called ““The Mayor of 
Belmont’ the community seems to 
look to her for guidance, direction 
and advice, not only for its educa- 
tional needs but its moral, spiritual, 
and physical well-being, as well. 


Securing Teachers 


(Continued from page 15) 


needs of the teaching profession 
and convey accurate information to 
prospective teachers at every oppor- 
tunity. The Nelson study revealed 
a definite tendency on the part of 
high school teachers to advise pros- 
pective teachers to choose some field 
in secondary education. This is not 
surprising since it has long been 
customary for pursuers of all trades 
to encourage youth to follow in 
their footsteps. But such action 
does not contribute to the welfare 
of the student or to the professicn. 
Each student should be encouraged 
to enter the area of preparation that 
affords the greatest opportunity for 
the effective use of his particular 
talents. 

3. Information regarding the 
need for teachers at certain grade 
levels should be made available to 
the public (i.e.) friends, relatives, 
and parents of prospective teachers. 
The attainment of an informed 
public is of utmost importance. 
Undoubtedly one of the most in- 
fluential factors affecting the avail- 
able supply of teachers is public 
opinion. To be useful it must be 
based on the specific needs of the 
profession rather than on some 
vague notion that a shortage of 
teachers exists. 





Life Adjustment Booklets: 
Making and Keeping Friends, Your 
Taste and Good Design, Your Behavior 
Facts About Juvenile De- 
linquency, Baby-sitters’ Handbook, 
Looking Ahead to Marriage, Keeping 
Up with the News, Primer of Atomic 
Energy, and Our World of Work. Each 
booklet 40 cents. Order from Science 
Research Associates, 57 West Grand 
Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


Problems, 
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Just Adopted in Virginia! 





The new 1953 (Sinn Basic Readers 


for grades 1-7 were adopted for a six-year period beginning 
July 1, 1953. 


Titles of the books adopted by the Virginia State Board of Education 


are listed below: 


My Little Blue Story Book Finding New Neighbors 
The Little White House Friends Far and Near 
° On Cherry Street Roads to Everywhere 
nn an We Are Neighbors Trails to Treasure 
Around the Corner Wings to Adventure 





Company Doorways to Discovery 


Workbooks, a chart, cards, and Teachers’ manuals accompany these 





books. Write today for further information about this popular reading 
72 Fifth Ave. New York 11 series planned by reading experts to fit the child. 





























Look for this 
envied sign of 
quality 
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Box 1654—Burlington, N. C. 
WIN PARENT APPROVAL—PRODUCE MORE SCHOOL PROFIT 
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Adopted ... 4 Complete Reading Program 





for Grades One through Seven 


Betts Basic Readers e¢ The Language Arts Series 


Emmett A. Betts and Carolyn M. Welch Grades One through Six 


This outstanding reading series provides all the materials needed to teach every 
child to read . . . and it makes the complex job of teaching reading easier for the 
busy teacher. Each story is a charming literary creation by a top-flight juvenile 





writer. Each language learning is controlled just as carefully as vocabulary. 
Story Books — Study Books — Teacher’s Guide Books 


e 
American Worlds of Adventure ¢ The Mastery of Reading 
Book Matilda Bailey ard Ullin W. Leavell Grade Sewen 


Company In the first three chapters of this book, comprehension, rate of reading, and vo- 


cabulary development are stressed. These three skills are then maintained and ex- 








300 Pike Street tended in the succeeding chapters, and other skills are added. Lively, interest- 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio packed materials make up the content. Textbook — Study Book — Teacher’s Guide 
" pn - a — 








GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 12 to August 17, 1953 





First Term: June 12- July 18 
Second Term: July 13- August 17 











Peabody College cordially invites you to share one of the most significant 


summer quarters in its entire history 


For Information, Write 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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Awarded Ford Foundation 
Fellowships 








Maurice Nichols 


Olive Roberson 


Two Virginia educators awarded 
Ford Foundation Fellowships .are ful- 
filling dreams of study and research 
this year. Olive Roberson of Nor- 
folk spent the first semester at the 
of Virginia’s McGuffey 
Reading Clinic studying reading in- 


University 


struction and procedures. For the re- 
mainder of the year she plans to visit 
communities of approximately the same 
school population as that of Norfolk 
to investigate actual reading practices 
in the schools. Maurice S, Nichols, 
formerly of Alexandria, is doing re- 
search and study in the field of human 
relations in industry at the University 
of California at Los Angeles. 

Since 1948 Miss Roberson has been 
a mathematics teacher and counselor 
at Granby High School in Norfolk. She 
has also taught mathematics at Maury 
High School and Blair Junior High 
School and served as a visiting teacher 
in Norfolk. For five years she taught 
in the John Marshall Elementary 
School of this city. Miss Roberson be- 
gan her career as a first grade teacher 
in a private school at Schoolfield and 
after two years she taught grades 1-7 
in a one room school in Pittsylvania 
County before entering the Norfolk 
School System in 1937. Born in Bethel, 
North Carolina, Miss Roberson was 
educated in the public schools of Nor- 
folk, graduating from Maury High 
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School in 1928. She received her B. S. 
degree from Madison College. 

Mr. Nichols has been a teacher at 
George Washington High School in 
Alexandria since 1948. He was also 
president of the Alexandria Education 
Association. Before coming to Vir- 
ginia, he was dean at West Notting- 
ham Acadamy, Colora, Maryland; staff 
member of The Manlius School in Man- 
lius, New York; and commandant at 
Oakland Military Academy at Oak- 
land, New Jersey. Mr. Nichols prac- 
ticed law in New Hampshire during 
1937-41 and was with the Army Air 
Corps in 1941-42. A graduate of the 
Penacook, New Hampshire, High 
School, Mr. Nichols holds A. B. and 
A. M. degrees from the University of 
New Hampshire. He has also studied 
at the Columbia University Law 
School, New York University Law 
School, George Washington Universi- 
ty, and the University of Maryland. 





Science Meet and Fair 

Virginia teachers of science, both 
elementary and secondary, will have 
their second annual conference in 
Charlottesville on April 24. This one- 
day affair is planned by the School of 
Education of the University of Vir- 
ginia, with John B. Chase, Jr., serving 
as chairman of the conference com- 
mittee. Dr. Francis D. Curtis, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of 
Michigan, will speak to the conference 
on “Next Steps in the Improvement of 
the Teaching of Science.” A writer in 
science instruction, he has written 
many high school texts. Dr. Curtis 
has also served on national commissions 
and as president of several scientific 
organizations. 

The High School Science Fair will 
follow the conference in the afternoon 
of April 24 and on Saturday, April 25. 





James Edgar Mallonee 
to Retire 


At a banquet, members of the Hope- 
well Education Association paid tribute 
to James Edgar Mallonee, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools and Director 
of Instruction, who plans to retire on 
July 1, 1953, after fifty years of edu- 
cational service in the schools of North 
Carolina and Virginia. The last thirty 
of these years have been spent in the 
city of Hopewell; twenty-three years 
as Principal of Hopewell High School 
and seven years as Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools and Director of In- 
struction for Hopewell and Prince 
George County. It was significant that 
many teachers and one school board 
member attending the banquet had 
been former pupils in the Hopewell 
System under Mr. Mallonee’s tutelege. 

For Mr. Mallonee’s “unswerving de- 
votion to his duties and for his many 
contributions toward the growth and 
development of the Hopewell System 
and the cultural and civic advancement 
of Hopewell over a period of years” 
the Hopewell School Board presented 
the guest of honor with an outstand- 
ing service award. The award, hand 
engraved on sheepskin, was the first of 
its kind ever presented here by the 
Board. 


Mallonee with a silver bowl and a 


The teachers presented Mr. 


Ronson cigarette lighter. 

Charles W. Smith, Superintendent of 
Hopewell Schools, made a testimonial 
talk citing numerous achievements of 
Mr. Mallonee’s. He said, “In my opin- 
ion Jim Mallonee is one of the richest 
men in this community, but he prob- 
ably has less money than many. For 
good deeds and high endeavor never 
perish but leave their marks upon suc- 


ceeding generations forever.” 


























Mr. Mallonee will always be remem- 
bered and cherished in the hearts and 
minds of those whom he influenced 
during his thirty years of service in 
Hopewell. His patient and _ tireless 
ways, his wisdom, his integrity and un- 
derstanding have become a part of the 
school whose ideals he helped to mold. 

Mr. Mallonee’s contributions have 
been many. He has been president of 
District D and president of Central 
District Principals. He has served on 
numerous evaluating committees for 
other schools. He was a member of the 
original committee to formulate the 
tentative Manual cf Administration for 









AND... 











... to grow a mighty redwood tree 


aN by Hugh B. Wood, Ed.D. 


Virginia High Schools and a member 
of the final committee to complete this 
work which is the source of authority 
for all high school principals through- 


out the State. He was one of the 
founders of the Hopewell Community 
Chest and was also one of eight who 
founded the Virginia Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults. He has 
been president of the Hopewell Tuber- 
culosis Association and is still an active 
member. He has been secretary and 
president of the Hopewell Rotary Club 
and District Governor of the 187th 
District of Rotary International. He 
has been an active member of the First 


Makes time... 





| so fo develop a standardized 
esr Such as the 


BEHAVIOR 
PREFERENCE 


RECORD 








: \ i The fifteen years of research and developmental 
work that have gone into the Behavior Preference 
Record are your assurance of a valuable and useful 

; guidance instrument, a product in which we take 
; genuine pride. This test brings the benefits of ob- 
/ jective measurement and analysis to areas once 
j considered intangible: Cooperation, Friendliness, In- 
| tegrity, Leadership, Responsibility, and Critical 
Thinking—the components of our democratic ideals 
and practices. A fascinating and stimulating tool for 
use in grades 4 through 12, at a price any school 
budget can afford. 


CMAIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 


: 






les, Cal. « 
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g educational & psychological measurement since 1926 
Madison, Wis. « 


New Cumberland, Pa. 


Methodist Church, serving as Sunday 
School Superintendent and a member 
of the Board of Stewards for a number 
of years. 

To all his offices, positions, and 
activities Mr. Mallonee has brought an 
unselfish zest to serve others to the test 
of his ability. He is a gentleman and 
a scholar whose “presence is an inspira- 
tion to all because we know him to be 
sincere in what he does and says.” “In 
his daily life he exemplifies the Chris- 
tian virtues upon which our Christian 
order was founded.” Mr. Smith further 
expressed the sentiment and feelings of 
Mr. Mallonee’s many friends and co- 
workers when he said, “Our hearty 
congratulations, Mr. Mallonee, on a 
life of service that speaks and will con- 
tinue to speak its own message. We 
wish for you the quiet contentment 
that accompanies the knowledge that 
a job has been well done. And we look 
forward to many more years of friend- 
ly association with you.” 


Helen Burch, Teacher 


Dean of Superintendents 





Blake T. Newton is dean of super- 
intendents in Virginia. He rounds out 
forty years of service this summer, 
having served as superintendent of 
schools in Richmond-Westmoreland 
Counties since 1913. He was recently 
reelected for the tenth consecutive 
time without opposition. When first 
selected, he was chosen from among 
four applicants and was the youngest 
superintendent of schools ever elected 
in Virginia, since he had only reached 
the age of 22. At that time, Rich- 
mond-Westmoreland had just been 
made a division and he has been its 
only superintendent. 

Mr. Newton was elected to the State 
Board of Education in 1937 and has 
served as president of the Board since 
1946. He is a graduate of the College 
of William and Mary. 
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Now Is The Time To Order 


MAPS 


Modern’s Comprehensive Series 


Social Studies Maps 
Now Available 


For Immediate Delivery. 
Set Includes 37 Maps 44”x33” 
In Full Color. 


Complete, Authentic, Durable. 


Write for Full Information. 





DISTRIBUTED IN THE STATE OF 
VIRGINIA BY 


$53.90 
































Y ° . 
/ Delivered Motion Picture Supply 
‘4 
Y, Complete with Tri 
Jf | , —_ Company 

/, \ | 714-16 NORTH CLEVELAND STREET 

4 \ Richmond 21, Va. Phone 6-5403 

The Finest in Audio-Visual Equipment and Materials 

i/ ° * e , e /( 
Y Ylational Assocation of Jeachers’ Agencies r 
i( )/ 
i( }¢ 
\ WHAT: The N.A.T.A. is an association of agency managers and counselors on teacher assign- (4 
\) ment who have subscribed to a high written code of ethics. )? 
i WHEN: The Association was founded in 1915 at Cincinnati under leadership of Southern Asso- i¢ 
\ ciation of Teachers Agencies, founded in 1909. (4 

/ 

N , ; " ( 
) WHERE: Every section of the United States is represented by members of the Association. \) 
/¢ ae / 
)) WHY: To maintain standards of ethical procedure in professional teacher placement, for pro- ) 
)) motion of teachers and welfare of schools. /( 
// e /¢ 
) N. A. T. A. Members in the South ) 
/( d/ 
/ Ls TEACHERS’ AGENCY Our 29th year in placing teachers, elementary through college, in )¢ 
// Baltimore 1, Md. Middle and South Atlantic States $2800 to $6000 or higher. i 
// if 
)? ADAMS TEACHERS AGENCY Serving public and private schools and colleges in the higher salary )? 
(¢ Woekingt nec. areas of Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, and Washington, D. C. )/ 
i( adil if 
)) SOL TaN JEACHERS’ AGENCY Teachers wanting better positions—professional and financial advance- )? 
/( Richmond 19, Va. ment—should enroll now. Inquiries invited. C. D. Guess, Mgr. )/ 
if )/ 
}/ SOUraRES TEACHERS’ AGENCY Since 1918 serving the great Mid-South and border states. Glenna )/ 
2 —a Hill, Asst. Mer. )? 
(( )/ 
/ SOUTHERN TEACHERS" AGENCY Founded 1902. Nearly half a century of service to Southern schools )/ 
(( Columbia 6, S. and teachers. Your registration invited. H. L. Forbes, Mer. i( 
i/ i( 
)/ eS ee ee BUREAU Since 1927 offering a Nation-wide service to colleges and college )? 
/ Memphis 3, Tenn. teachers. Inquiries welcome. Geo. W. Cox, Mer. )? 
i ) 
)/ For a sme list of N.A.T.A. members, write Secretary H. S. Armetrong )? 
)) 533 Genesee Valley Trust Building, Rochester, N. Y ) 
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Summer Classes at Madison 
College 


Classes in 17 fields covering a wide 
range of academic and professional 
courses will be offered at Madison Col- 
lege during the summer session of eight 
weeks, Percy H. Warren, dean of the 
summer session has announced. The 
session begins on June 15 and closes cn 
August 7. 

Classes will be offered this summer 
in the following fields: Art, biology, 
business education, chemistry, English, 
health and physical education, home 
economics, library science, mathema- 





tics, music, philosophy, physics, physi- 
cal science, psychology, social science, 
and history. Special emphasis will be 
given to the preparation of public 
school librarians. 

Several short term courses will be 
given at the College this summer. 
Courses in science for the elementary 
school and in science for the junior 
high school will begin on June 15 and 
continue through July 17. Courses in 
resource materials for elementary 
teaching, the elementary school prin- 
cipal, language arts in the elementary 
school and problems in child study will 





Jhe Tide With «litrlives-- 


a 


Solid Maple Top, Natural Finish ; 
Tapered Maple Legs; Mortize 
and Tenon Construction. 





/ HE WASHINGTON Rep Cross office needed a conference- 
work table. “Something simple, of course—but sturdy and 


serviceable, too. . 


The result is pictured above 
a dozen lives... 


. a table that will take a lot of hard wear.” 


a conference-work table with 
custom-made by Modern Woodwork, Inc. 


for years of service to a noble organization. 


School work tables must be 
must all school furniture. 


built to take it, too... as 
This 


consideration goes into 


the planning of every piece of equipment made by Modern 


Woodwork, Inc., of Richmond. 


~ 
SCHOOL FURNITURE SPECIALISTS: (P dpm 

We manufacture a complete line of h A; a Mal 
Science Lahoratory, Home Economics, q oa gi «0 
and Art Room Furniture. Drop by our ‘-_ a4 of 40 60 Alp 
Office and Drafting Rooms. We are al- iT 0080 aaa 
ways at your service. 

- 

















600 EAST CARY ST., RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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be offered during the period June 15- 
July 10. Courses in individual coun- 
seling and guidance, problems in read- 
ing and problems in child study will be 
taught for a four-week period begin- 
ning July 13, and ending August 7. A 
two week workshop in cancer educa- 
tion will be in session from July 20 to 
July 31. 

Special courses and clinics will be 
offered in elementary education, speech, 
reading, safety education, driver educa- 
tion, and the teaching of driving. Sev- 
eral graduate courses in education will 


also be offered. 





Complete 


PRINTING 
AND 


BINDING 
SER VICE 


Commercial, Book and Job 
Work, Catalogues 
Publications, Advertising 
Literature, Booklets 
Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms 
Loose-Leaf and Manifold 
Forms, Ledger Leaves and 
Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding 
Equipment 


COMPLETE SERVICE 
UNDER ONE ROOF 


Acquaint us with your re- 
quirements. We serve you ef- 
ficiently and economically. 


Dial 3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING 
COMPANY 
11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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Mrs. Jackson Honored 





Mrs. Patty G. Jackson, a teacher 
in Amelia High School for 33 years, 
was honored at a homecoming ban- 
quet on November 14 at which stu- 
dents from 40 graduating classes were 
represented. 

The returning alumni presented 
Mrs. Jackson a life membership in the 
National Education Association for 
her years of service to the Amelia 
School, for her devotion to the teach- 
ing profession and for her continuing 
interest in those who have left the 
school through graduation or other- 
wise. Mr. John Hindle, a member of 
the first graduating class of the school 
in 1913, made the presentation. 

Mrs. Jackson has been a first grade 
teacher at Amelia since 1919 and has 
been active in local, state and national 
education associations. She has served 
as president of the Amelia Education 
Association, vice president and presi- 
dent of Classroom Teachers Depart- 
ment of V. E. A., N. E. A. Director for 
District D and has served on several 
local, State and national educational 
committees. She has written educa- 
tional articles which have appeared in 
Grade Teacher, Instructor, American 
Childhood and Virginia Journal of 
Education. 

Mrs. Jackson is a member of Delta 
Kappa Gamma, a national honor so- 
ciety for women teachers. She is presi- 
dent of the Tau Chapter of Delta 
Kappa Gamma. 

In addition to her educational activ- 
ities Mrs. Jackson has been active in 
church and civic life. She has been a 
Sunday School teacher for 30 years 
and is now serving as Superintendent 
of Missionary Work in the Middle Dis- 
trict Baptist Association. For the past 
two years she has served as chairman 
of the Family Life Committee in the 
Amelia Home Demonstration Club 
and writes a monthly article. 
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“I drove all the 


way across town... 





(74 . ° 
... But the man I went to see wasn’t in! 


“The next day, I called him by telephone 
and got a big order. 


“Sure made me realize more than ever that 
telephone service is worth more than it 


costs!” 
Few things give you so much for so little 


as your telephone 


Y\ The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 
of Virginia 








FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
FOR YOUR 


CAFETERIA — KITCHEN —- DINING ROOM 


EZEKIEL & WEILMAN CO., Inc. 


1309-1317 WEST BROAD STREET 


RICHMOND 20, VA. PHONE 5-4354 
“VISIT” 
Our New and Modern Show Rooms and See the Latest in 
Equipment for the Preparation and Serving of Foods 
Write for Our New Catalog 


“FOR QUALITY EQUIPMENT CONSULT US” 


























We Gwe You Fwe... 


five important reasons why 


THE NEW ALICE AND JERRY BASIC 


READING PROGRAM 


continues to set the pace in elementary reading: 


Improved child-experience stories 


2. A gradual and logical introduction of new words and clear- 
cut lessons on word meanings and word usage 


3. Separate teaching plans for superior, average, and immature 


groups 


4. Workbooks that provide necessary and stimulating practice in 
language skills—including Vocabulary Workbooks for im- 


mature groups 


5. The latest in teaching aids: Reading Readiness Picture Cards; 
Rebus, Word, Phrase, Sentence Cards; Big Pictures; Inte- 


grated Textfilms. 


For details, write to: 


Row, Peterson and Company 


Evanston, Ill. 


White Plains, N. Y. 


SCOTT NOBLIN, Virginia Representative 











Water Rolls Off 


DOLCOWAX | 
too! 7 | 


ON 
EVERY COUNT 
IT’S TOPS IN 
FLOOR WAX! . 


DOLCOWA 


.. repels water. Moisture will not mar 
its lustrous, satiny wax film ; 

.. handles well, spreads and levels 
easily without streaking ; 

..- needs no rubbing or polishing ; 

.- dries quickly to a long-lasting at- 
tractive, protective surfacing for 
your floors ; 

. » welcomes heavy traffic, because traf- 
fic improves its lustre; 

..is free from float or sediment— 
doesn’t jell on prolonged storage; 
..is equally at home on wood, lino- 

leum, cork mastic and rubber. 

No other waz will outwear 

DOLCOWAX! 

Write us for details. 















WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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Buy 
American 


For 


The Best 
Stage 
Equipment 





AMERICAN SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 

INC. 

615-617 HILLSBORO STREET 

RALEIGH, N. C. 


JOHN P. VOORHEES 
President 








Trade and Industrial Meet 


The third annual Statewide meeting 
of Trade and Industrial Education 
teachers and those interested in pro- 
moting industrial education in Virginia 
will be held at the’ Hotel John Mar- 
shall in Richmond on Saturday, April 
18. 

Under the direction of Roy A. New- 
kirk, director of Trade and Industrial 
Education, Roanoke, committees have 
planned an outstanding program. 

A morning meeting will be held for 
the first time this year, featuring Dr. 
Donald Maley of the University of 
Maryland. His topic will be “Dem- 
onstration of Effective Teaching Tech- 
niques.” 

In the afternoon, Dr. Stanley Pawe- 
lek, Supervisor of Industrial Arts, Bal- 
timore, Maryland, will speak on “In- 
dustrial Education Practices — Past, 
Present, Future.” Following his ad- 
dress, Lawrence Borosage, Chief of 
Trade and Industrial Education Serv- 
ice, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C., will present “Where Do 
We Go From Here in Trade and In- 
dustrial Education.” 

The Honorable A. Willis Robertson, 
United States Senator, will be the 
speaker at the dinner meeting, climax- 
ing the program. 





Conservation Workshops 


Two resource-use workshops for 
elementary and science teachers of Vir- 
ginia will be held this summer. Em- 
phasizing the teaching of conservation, 
discussion and field trip methods will 
attempt to bring conservation to a 
practical technique level to be used in 
the classroom. 

The first workshop will be held at 
the University of Richmond for three 
consecutive weeks from June 22 to 
July 10. Classes are scheduled from 
9:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. with the ex- 
ceptions of all day field trips. This 
workshop will be under the direction 
of Mrs. Elmira Maurice. Three hours 
credit will be given. 

The second workshop will open July 
6 at Radford State Teachers College 
and meet for two weeks. Classes will 
convene at 9:00 A.M. and continue 
until 4:00 P.M.-for five days a week. 
Two hour field trips each afternoon as 
well as morning lectures and discus- 
sions are planned. Two semester credits 
will be given for completion of this 
workshop. Dr. H. C. Graybeal will 


direct this program. 
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Photo, Richmond Times-Dispatch 


Dr. J. L. Blair Buck looks over his 
new publication—a history of the 
State Department of Education, The 
Development of Public Schools in 
Virginia, 1607-1952. 


Writes History 


Recently off the press is a history 
of the State Department of Education, 
written by Dr. J. L. Blair Buck, Co- 
ordinator of Teacher Education. En- 
titled “The Development of Public 
Schools in Virginia, 1607-1952”, Dr. 
Buck’s 530 page book was published 
by the Virginia State Board of Fduca- 
tion. 

In a review of this néw publication 
by Dean Raymond B. Pinchbeck of 
the University of Richmond, he states: 

“Nearly 90 per cent of the book is 
devoted to Virginia public education 
since 1870 when the 1869 Underwood 
‘reconstruction’ constitution was the 
basis for the readmission of Virginia 
into the Union. For the first time Vir- 
ginia’s constitution provided for public 
free schools under a State-wide system. 
Then follows the description of the 
work of Virginia’s 12 State Superin- 
tendents of Public Instruction. Each 
rendered a unique service to Virginia 
public education.” 





University Post 

Dr. R. E. Swindler has become 
an associate professor in the Depart- 
ment of Education at the University of 
Virginia, giving up his association with 
the Charlottesville School Board. For 
a number of years he taught Social 
Studies at Lane High School. He has 
also served over a long period as presi- 
lent of the VEA Social Studies Sec- 


tion. 
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Because Teachers Prefer 


SECURITY to UNCERTAINTY— 


© More than 2,000 Teacher Organizations throughout the country 
have made Washington National Group Insurance available to 


their members. 


@ Thousands of Teachers REINFORCE their Income against loss 
from disability with membership in a Washington National 
Teacher Group Plan officially sponsored by their local Association. 


7 * + 


A Note to Association Presidents: 
Our staff of specially trained salaried representatives stands ready 
to serve you and your Association. For information, write: 


Washington National Insurance 
Company 
ERNEST CRAGG, Supervisor 
GROUP DEPT. 217 Broad-Grace Arcade 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


(Executive Offices: Evanston, Illinois) 


















I guess I've never had as much 

fun in my life as I’m having this 
year! There’s so much to do all day 
—and so many nice people to do it 
with! Today, I’ve been swimming, 
sailing and now—my new beau 
Bill is taking me across the lake 
to dance! Tomorrow he’s going 
to take me fishing—we'll be gone 
the whole day! I'll NEVER spend 
my vacation anywhere 
else than right here 
in beautiful Ontario. 





@ bg we sit aaa 4 | Ontario Travel 
ere's so much to buy an 
liberal customs exemptions | 66-B Parliament Bidgs., Toronto 2, Ontario 
make shopping economical Please send me free guide map and 64-page illus- 
© Warm days—cool nights | trated booklet about Ontario. 
@ Well staffed information 
centres at all border crossing | ES ee oe ee ee ee ee cocece 
points—will help to arrange 
first class accommodation at | DGGE. J cweathens oon8eeenn 6s endteb onan eevee 
very reasonable rates l City Saati 
t) eeeeeeeeneoeeeeeeeeeeeeeee *eeeeeee 
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superior 
Classroom furniture 
by Southern Desk Company 


The “desk” in the name of Southern Desk Company was originally 
adopted some forty years ago because the company was founded to 


specialize in the manufacture of classroom desks. 


Development of the polished aluminum frame “Southern Youth” table 
and chairs shown above is an example of the modern, flexible and 
maintenance-free lines of classroom furniture manufactured by 
Southern Desk Company. Also available in all-wood construction. 
Other specialized lines include: 


AUDITORIUM SEATING FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LABORATORY FURNITURE LIBRARY FURNITURE 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


*» HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


J. L. EDWARDS, JR., Box 137, Driver, Va. Phone Suffolk 9240 
BRUCE B. JOHNSTON, Box 2258, Roanoke, Va. Phone 4-1753 














1953 SUMMER SESSION 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 


First Term: June 15- July 24 
Second Term: July 25 - August 28 





Special Course in Resource-Use Education 
June 15- July 3 
For Catalogue, Address: 
Dean of the Summer School, University of Richmond, Virginia 























In Memoriam 





Elizabeth Gillespie 

The summer of 1952 marked the 
passing of Elizabeth Gillespie — 
stalwart, energetic champion of edu- 
cation; forceful, persevering teacher; 
courageous, forthright personality. 

It was in 1895, when she joined the 
staff of the Norfolk College for 
Young Ladies, that Miss Gillespie be- 
gan her forty-eight-year teaching 
career. Soon after, she became asso- 
ciated with the public school system 
of Norfolk, teaching in the original 
Norfolk High School. There she 
organized the Science Department. 
In 1911 upon the erection of a new 
building and the renaming of the 
school as Maury High School, she was 
chosen the Head of the Department 
of Science. | 

Miss Gillespie devoted her talents 
tirelessly toward establishing and 
maintaining a well-equipped labora- 
tory and a well-rounded, thorough 
science program. 

She continued to serve with great 
vitality, despite her advancing years, 
until her retirement in September, 
1943. 

A tribute written by her close as- 
sociates and presented to her by the 
faculty of Maury High School indi- 
cates the esteem in which she was 
held by her colleagues: 

“If success in life lies more in giving 
than in getting, in serving than in 
being served, then Miss Gillespie has 
indeed been eminently successful and 
her long and active career is its own 
rich reward.” 

Committee: 

Virginia Turpin Jones, 
Chairman 

Lynette Hamlet 

Annie B. Crowder 





B. EDISON LEWIS 
Whereas B. Edison Lewis, Prin- 
cipal of Buckroe Junior High School 
since September 1948, died quite un- 
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expectedly at scheol on January 29, 
1953 we, the Hampton Education As- 
sociation hereby resolve: 

1. That in the death of Mr. Lewis, 
the City of Hampton lost a 
recognized leader in the field of 
education. 

2. That the teachers of the Hamp- 
ton school system lost a sincere 
and understanding co-worker. 

3. That this Association has lost a 
valued member whose influence 
will be sadly missed. 

4. That the pupils of Buckroe 
Junior High School lost the 
friendly counsel and guidance of 
a man who was vitally interested 
in the problems of youth. 

5. That this Association honor him 
for his great influence on the 
educational, social and religious 
life of this community. 

6. That we extend to his family 

and friends our deepest sympa- 
thy. 
That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to his family, the local 
newspaper and to the Virginia 
Journal of Education. 





Benjamin Sterling Ramsey 

With the sudden passing of Ben- 
jamin Sterling Ramsey on May 12, 
1952, the Martinsville City Schools 
system has lost a faithful educator and 
loyal leader, the community a great 
citizen, and the faculty and student 
body a warm personal friend. 

Mr. Ramsey was assistant superin- 
tendent of the Martinsville City 
Schools at the time of his death. He 
had faithfully filled teaching and ad- 
ministrative positions in the schools of 
North Carolina and Henry County be- 
fore his affiliation with the local sys- 
tem. 

He was graduated from Martinsville 
High School, held BA and MA degrees 
from Duke University, and was work- 
ing toward the Doctor of Education 
Degree in the School of Education of 
the University of Virginia. 

Multiple activities and positions of 
responsibility in church, civic clubs, 
and social organizations revealed his 
keen interest in the community. His 
judgment was sought by many; his 
loyalty and integrity were admired and 
respected by all who knew him. 

The Martinsville Education Asso- 
ciation extends its deepest sympathy 
to his wife, his family, and his com- 
munity. 
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No Problems When You Call Kolbe 
Let Kolbe Equip Your Cafeteria! 















A Kolbe cafeteria 
is the best cafe- 
teria, serving 
healthful, tasty 
meals easily and 
economically, 


311 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND ® VIRGINIA 


THE FINEST IN EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 








MAIL COUPON TODAY 
— ee es ees ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee" 1 
THE HORACE MANN INSURANCE COMPANY 
116 SOUTH THIRD STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


Please send without obligation information on rates and coverages for 
automobile insurance policies. 


TOP SAVINGS ON 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


It may not be long before time to renew your 
automobile insurance, or you may need automobile 
insurance on your first car. In any event, you will 
benefit by sending the coupon below to get full facts 
and rates on HORACE MANN INSURANCE. 


Insurance. 


There’s a good reason: As more and more teach- 
ers become HORACE MANN auto policy holders, 
savings which are always large, can become even 
larger. Your own teacher-owned insurance company 
passes on to you the dividends earned when teach- 
ers, a preferred risk group, buy more Horace Mann 


LIABILITY ® ROAD SERVICE © COLLISION ® COMPREHENSIVE 








THE HORACE MANN INSURANCE CO. 
116 South Third Street ¢ Richmond 19, Virginia 
HOME OFFICE @ SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


SPONSORED BY VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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THE NEW BASIC 
READING PROGRAM 


Adopted by Virginia State 
Board of Education 


for next 6 years 








2 
SCOPE The New 
OF Basic Ay 
covering almost 
CONTENT 


every possible area of 

children’s inte-est, are 

designed to keep alive the 

child’s desire for new reading 
experiences which can be interpreted 
in terms of his own everyday activities. 





A balanced, integrated program for the elementary school with 
teachers’ guidebooks outlining instruction methods and suggestions 
for best results in grades one through seven 


9 
Each unit SEQUENCE 
theme, once in- 
troduced, is continued OF 
in the succeeding readers, CONTENT 


thus allowing correlation and 
recognition of words and ideas 

with littl difficulty. Each 
story, complete in itself, con- 
tributes to the broad unit theme. 


For further information, request Bulletins #300, 303, 265 and 190 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


120 East 23rd Street 





New York 10, New York 

















Check These Outstanding Features: 


J Self-Propelled—EASY for Every Teacher and Pupil! 


400 S. Front St. 


Virginia Representative 


J Based on the most MODERN RESEARCH—Thoroughly Tested! 
/ PROVED TEACHING METHODS Provide Maximum Results! 
/ SCIENTIFIC and Practical WORD LIST Selection and Allocation! 


/ COMPLETE WORD STUDY PROGRAM With Phonics and English! 

J Thorough DICTIONARY READINESS and DICTIONARY TRAINING! 
J Plenty of Exercises on SPELLING “HARD SPOTS”! 

J Careful Attention to WORD MEANINGS and USAGE! 


; CHARLES E. MERRILL BOOKS 


YOU BE THE JUDGE! 


See Why America’s Favorites— 


WORD MASTERY Spellers 
ARE ADOPTED in VIRGINIA! 


WORD MASTERY SPELLERS are popular from coast-to-coast—State- 
adopted in California, Texas, Tennessee, Virginia—and used in over 5,800 school 
systems. Send for your examination copies and weigh all the evidence. You are the Judge—who will decide in 
favor of WORD MASTERY SPELLERS in Virginia Schools and assure your pupils of 
spelling mastery! Send TODAY for Examination Copies of America’s Leading Spellers! 





. Complete 
Columbus 15, Ohio Wiogn MASTERY 


Spellers 


W. FRANK CAIN, 215 E. Windsor, Alexandria For All Grades 1-8 
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Gubernatorial Candidates 

Address District Meetings 

Virginia’s three Democratic guber- 
natorial candidates got together for the 
first time at the annual meeting of Dis- 
trict D on March 14 at Bolling Junior 
High School in Petersburg. They again 
expressed their views on Virginia’s 
schools at the meeting of District E 
held on March 20 at C. H. Friend High 
School in South Boston. The candi- 
dates, speaking in alphabetical order, 
were Charles R. Fenwick of Arlington, 
Russell Hatchett of Virginia Beach, 
and Thomas B. Stanley of Stanleytown. 


At the District D meeting, Robert 
F. Williams, VEA Executive Secretary, 
addressed the group following state- 
ments by the candidates. Simultaneous 
group meetings preceded this feature. 
During the business session, John D. 
Meade, president of District D, was 
re-elected for another term of two 
years. Music by the Petersburg High 
School Band and the Petersburg High 
School Mixed Chorus were highspots on 


the program. 


Candidates at District E meeting 
were presented by Howard Bryant, 
vice-president of the District. Another 
feature of their meeting was a humor- 
ous address by Dr. A. D. “Andy” Holt, 
administrative assistant to the presi- 
dent, University of Tennessee, using 
as his subject, “Bringing Up Fathers.” 
Sectional meetings, special music, and 
a business session had important places 
on the program, with J. Marshall 
Swanson, president of District E, pre- 
siding. Howard Bryant was elected as 
the new head of the District. T. Pres- 
ton Turner and Katherine Hoyle, VEA 
staff members, attended this meeting. 
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Natural Bridge Conference 


Supervisors and visiting teachers 
gathered at Natural Bridge on March 
9-11 to consider the important subject 
of “Working Together in Improving 
the School Program.” Outstanding 
speakers and consultants were Dr. Ger- 
trude M. Lewis, specialist for upper 
grades, U. S. Office of Education, and 
Dr. Ernest O. Melby, dean, School of 
Education, New York University. 

At the opening session, Dr. Dowell 
J. Howard, State Superintendent of 


group. Addresses were given by R. 
Claude Graham, Director of Instruc- 
tion, State Department of Education, 
and Dr. Gertrude M. Lewis. Dean 
Melby brought the closing message of 
the conference. Presiding at the four 
general sessions were Thomas T. Ham- 
ilton, Associate Director of Instruc- 
tion; Dr. Woodrow W. Wilkerson, Su- 
pervisor of Secondary Education; Ray 
E. Reid, Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; and Elizabeth Hen- 
son, Associate Director of Instruction. 
Much of the program was devoted to 
discussion groups. 





All Shared in Grayson 
County Meet 


According to the philosophy of the 
Galax Schools, everyone must be aware 
of his citizenship responsibilities. Pupils 
of this school practiced this theory as 
they shared with the Galax teachers 
and their principal in preparation for 
the meeting of the Grayson County 
Education Association. 

The president of the student body, 
with a committee, assisted a group of 
teachers with the arrangement and 
decoration of the auditorium and the 
stage. The Commercial Department 
shared by mimeographing the programs. 
Music for the occasion was furnished 








Public Instruction, welcomed the 





Photo, Richmond Times-Dispatch 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED. Ernest W. Mooney, Jr., teacher at John Mar- 
shall High School, is the new president of the Richmond High School Teachers 
Association. He succeeds Mrs. Frances Matthews. Pictured with Mr. Mooney are 
Merle Gray (right), new vice-president, and Elizabeth Beaman (left), treasurer. 
Mrs. Mary McGinty is the secretary. 

Mr. Mooney is immediate past vice-president of the association and is a member 
of the executive committee of the League of Richmond Teachers. He is editor of 
the Superintendent’s School Bulletin and editor of the League of Richmond Teach- 
ers Newsletter. The new president was also elected as the association’s delegate 
to the NEA meet at Miami in June. 
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These vital texts 
that meet the needs 
of today’s pupils 
have been adopted 
in the state 


of Virginia 


Word Power through Spelling 


BY LILLIAN E. BILLINGTON. GRADES 2-8 


Makes spelling easier to teach by relating it to reading, writing, and 
speaking. Makes spelling easier to learn by using words in contexts 
that are interesting and meaningful to pupils. Clothbound and Work- 


book editions. Teacher’s Guide for each grade. 


New World of Chemistry 


BY BERNARD JAFFE 


This book teaches what chemistry is and what chemistry does. The 
student learns the basic subject matter of chemistry and the latest 
significant developments, f/us the applications of chemistry to every- 


day living, with material drawn from the student’s own environment. 








SILVER BURDETT 


45 East 17th Street, New York 3, New York 


Representative in Virginia: 
John A. Harrison, 17 Pickett 


Court, Blackstone, Virginia 




















The book that 


YOU 


have helped build 








NEW 20th EDITION 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
ano ACCOUNTING ny ft: 


Through the guidance of many successful teachers and 
the help of many consultants, we offer you a greatly im- 
proved book, but one which retains the most popular 
features of the previous edition. Small businesses are 
emphasized in the early chapters. A simple four-column 
cash journal is introduced early which permits the intro- 
duction of a seven-column cash journal in Project 2. 
Self-checking procedures have been expanded, the step- 
by-step development has been improved, written exer- 
cises are new, and case problems are used for discussion. 
Numerous other refinements will be found in each of the 
chapters. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 


PLANT A 
GARDEN THIS SPRING 


























T.W.WOOD @€ SONS 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1879 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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INCORPORATED 


x 


PHONE 3-5378 





RICHMOND 
PAPER COMPANY 


EsTABLISHED 1871 


All Grades of Paper 
for School Use 


201 GOVERNOR STREET 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 











Coats 


Accessories 


.... from the finest designers 
in America 
Cold Fur Storage vaults on the 
premises 
The Cavalier Hotel j 


: MONTALDOS = 


presents the loveliest collection 


in many a Spring — 


Suits Dresses 
Millinery 


Shoes 


Grace at Fifth 
Richmond, Virginia 


Virginta Beach, Virginia 


SSS ar 





by the Galax High School band and 
its director, Frank Olenchak, in one of 
its best indoor performances of its two 
years’ history. The high school library 
opened its doors as a reception room 
following adjournment of the meet- 
ing. The Home Economics classes and 
their teacher, Mrs. Alene Barbery, pre- 
pared and served dainty refreshments. 
A group of both high school and ele- 
mentary teachers served as ushers. 

As a school project, the sharing of 
responsibilities by those who are a part 
of the school, resulted in an outstand- 
ing teachers’ meeting. 

The meeting was held in the audi- 
torium of the Galax High School, No- 
vember 18, 1952, at 7:30 p. m. Ap- 
proximately 125 Grayson County 
teachers attended the session which 
was presided over by the president of 
the Association, Leslie W. Hillman, 
principal of the Galax Schools. Mrs. 
Bessie LaRue Jones, Mrs. Leslie W. 
Hillman, and Mrs. Ann J. Moore were 
in charge of program arrangements. 

Dr. Charles K. Martin, Jr., President 
of Radford College, was the principal 
speaker. He addressed the group on 
the theme, “Freedom Obtained from 
Knowledge of the Truth”. To this end 
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he said that educators had a real re- 
sponsibility in giving their pupils the 
truth. To maintain democratic prin- 
ciples, Dr. Martin urged greater use of 
the comprehensive high school plan. 
The devotional was given by Rev. 
Robert A. Furgeson, pastor of First 
Christian Church, Galax. He used 
“Service” as his theme and after the 
Bible reading, he effectively sang “My 
Task.” 
Lacona Diamond, VEA Reporter 


Health Needs for Action 

At the Spring meeting of the Vir- 
ginia Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, held at Old 
Point Comfort, March 27-28, Dr. 
Caroline Sinclair of Madison College, 
president of VAHPE&R, reported on 
the work of the association. Among 
contributing factors to forward prog- 
ress she named (1) the building pro- 
gram, (2) complete and well organized 
course of study for health instruction 
published by the State Board of Educa- 
tion in 1948, (3) better prepared and 
selected leadership, and (4) in-service 
education. She urged united action by 
the association on an improved physical 
education program in_ elementary 
schools, courses of study in physical 


education comparable with those in 
health education, State-wide accredita- 
tion based on appropriate standards, 
more active unified professional effort, 
and better interpretation of the pur- 
poses of physical education. 

Rockingham Schools Report 

“Your County Schools” is an inter- 
esting Superintendent’s Report on the 
Rockingham County Schools prepared 
by Wilbur S. Pence. 


Folklorist at Wythe 

“Put folk games and ballads to a 
living use,” Richard Chase, folklorist, 
advised the members of the Wythe 
County Education Association at their 
annual dinner meeting, December 9 
in the George Wythe High School. 

Mr. Chase gave readings from his 
popular Jack Tales and Grandfather 
Tales and directed folk songs and folk 
games. 

The folklorist urged the renewal of 
folk dances in communities as whole- 
some recreation for the teen-age group. 

W. J. Reardon, president of the local 
association, was master of ceremonies, 
and Edgar Turrentine, director of 
music, George Wythe High School, 
was program chairman. 

Arraga McNeil Young, Reporter 
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122 New Films in 1952! 


EBF proudly announces 122 
significant and educationally 
superior releases to help your 
teaching. Never before has one 
company, in one year, made such 
a contribution to better AV edu- 
cation. More than 500 EBFilms 
now constitute the basic film li- 
braries of thousands of schools, 
colleges, and industries through- 
out the world. Watch for the new 
1953 EBFilms. 





New Filmstrips, Too! 


Keep your film library up-to-date 
with these new filmstrips on social 
studies, language, art, science, health, 
arithmetic and other subject areas. 
They are valuable teaching aids. 
Write or contact your nearest EBF 
representative for previews and in- 
formation on how to purchase. 


Recent Releases: Mental Health, Laws 
of Motion, Understanding Vitamins, Frank 
and His Dog, Jean and Her Dolls. 


Your EBF representatives are 
CLAUDE E. BROCK, Reg. Mgr. 
101 Marietta Street, Atlanta 3, Georgia 


FRANK W. SPINDLER 
P.O. Box 26, Hampden Sydney, Virginia 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS 


Wilmette, Illinois 





More Virginia Films 
These 16mm sound motion pictures 
are available from: Film Production 
Service, Virginia Department of Edu- 
cation, Richmond 16, Virginia. Films 
also are on loan from the Bureau of 
Teaching Materials. 


Teacher Training and Special 
Education 


Report In Primary Colors: 33 
min. An experimental documentary 
on various art activities developed 
through the first four grades. The 
film stresses the idea that art in the 
lower grades can be integrated with 
all school experiences. Price: Color 
$152.00 


Patrolling For Safety: 16 min. 
Shows how a school safety patrol is 
set up and how it carries out its 
function of protecting the lives of 
children. The duties of the patrol 
coordinator are explained. Street and 
bus patrol procedures are clearly 
demonstrated, and student patrol- 
men are shown adapting their patrol 
work to various types of street cross- 
ings. Price: Color $75.00 B&W 
$28.00 


School Bus Safety: 18 min. Covers 
the safety factors involved in trans- 
porting children to and from school. 
Acquaints bus drivers with correct 
maintenance and operational pro- 
cedures, and highlights the’correct 
use of bus safety patrols. 
Color $87.00 B&W $31.00 


Price: 


Agriculture and Natural 
Resources 
Pines From Seedlings: 23 min. 
To acquaint Virginia vocational- 
agriculture students with pine re- 
forestation problems and develop- 
ments in Virginia; shows the lands 
best suited for this forest crop with 
the two reforestation methods, na- 
tural and artificial seeding. 
Color $107.00 B&W $38.00 


Price: 


New Fields in the Old Dominion: 
23 min. A general introduction to 
Virginia agriculture, showing the 
status of farming enterprises in the 
State, clarifying their national im- 
portance and showing how geo- 
graphical, historical and economic 
conditions have channeled the seven 
leading crops into the profitable 
places they hold today. Price: Color 
$107.00 B&W $38.00 


Operations 








Dirt Cheap: 26 min. A film show- 


ing Virginia’s soil conservation con- 
ditions and problems through the 
sponsored cooperative reclamation 
of a Virginia farm. Price: Color 
$115.00 B&W $43.00 


Wildlife: 35 min. 
What Virginia game birds and ani- 
mals are like and where they live, 
their place in the balance of nature, 
and their value to the farmer 
(practical and economic) and the 
sportsman (recreation). Price: Color 
$160.00 B&W $56.00 





NO STRINGS 
TO THESE 
BERVICES--: 





Among the many valuable free services 
which Binney & Smith Co. offers to teach- 
ers are— 


SUGGESTED MINIMUM 
ART LISTS 


These suggested lists of minimum art 





materials for all grades—kindergarten 
through high school—enable school ad- 
ministrators to operate on a limited bud- 
get, yet allow students to creatively 
explore the beginnings of basic art ex- 
periences. For your free copy, write 
Dept. ST. 


BINNEY « SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Virginia Is 
Wayne G. King 


Celebrating 50 Years of CRAYOLA Leadership 
: 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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The Oyster and Virginia: 21 min. 
A documentary on the oyster in- 
dustry showing the present deple- 
tion of the oyster grounds and the 
cultural practices needed to rehabili- 
tate this natural resource. 
Color $99.00 B&W $36.00 


Cutting and Boning Beef: (For 
Canning and Freezing) 30 min. 
Shows the proper method of boning 
and cutting beef for home canning. 
Price: Color $130.00 


Canning and Utilizing Beef: 20 
min. Shows the packing and process- 
ing of canned beef in the home can- 
nery and uses of canned beef for 
home menus. Price: Color $75.00 


Price: 
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AIDS FOR NATURE CLASSES 


Suggestion 


ls you are seeking lively new ideas to 
inspire enthusiasm about wildflowers, 
animals and conservation, the National 
Wildlife Federation may have just the 
answer for you. Their material is very at- 
tractive, easily read and some of it has 
suggestions for first hand experiences 
you and your class can share together 
as you solve some of the many mysteries 
and problems nature provides. 


Free (up to 25 copies of each) 
LISTS OF STATE BIRDS AND FLOWERS. 
Multilithed sheets. 

13 APPROACHES TO CONSERVATION. 
Black and white illus. Such subjects as 


erosion; forest fires; wildlife and war;_—»——_-= 
9 > _ - a 


pure water; wildlife and the farmer; 


. . - —— 
wildlife management; problem of conserva-"_> 


tion; and wildlife of the waters. For teachers. 
CONSERVATION LEAFLETS: set of 8 illus. Up- 
land Game Birds; Song Birds; Marine Fish; 
The Wild Rose; Soil, Water and You; Pollu- 
tion; Trees; Mammals. 

CONSERVATION FILM LIBRARY CATALOGUE— 
Gives name, rental price, brief descriptions. 


If further interested—For items above, write NAT'L WILDLIFE 
FEDERATION, 3308 Fourteenth St., N.W., Washington 10, D.C. 


EVERYONE ENJOYS delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 
The lively flavor satisfies yet won't hurt mealtime 


appetite. And, the pleasant chewing helps keep 
teeth clean and bright. Just try it sometime soon. 


we hope you find useful 











Free and 


low cost material 


from NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE 
FEDERATION 


Especially interesting to you may be 
the colorful stamps, the booklets and 
the postcards described briefly di- 
rectly below. Also the various 
booklets which belong toa series. «SS 


\ 

To Be Had At Low Cost we 
WILDLIFE CONSERVATION STAMPS: Full ~-# 
color. Useful in albums, letters, scrap- ee 


books. $1 for 36 postpaid. RAT 
RAINDROPS AND MUDDY we 
RIVERS: The concise ~~ 
story of water, soil, life St 
and their relation- —< 
ship. Grades 4-6. Po». , 
= BES 


25¢ postpaid. 

fo PLANTS AND ANIMALS 
LIVE TOGETHER: The 
AN 

<= ‘'=> relationship 
— 

—= between 
plants and animals. 
Grades 5-7. 25¢ postpaid. 















WILD BIRD POSTCARDS in 
FULL COLOR: Set of 12. 
Paintings are lovely. 


35¢ postpaid. 












THE EASTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


200 Sunrise Highway Rockville Centre, Long Island, N. Y. 


Excellent elementary and secondary positions available immediately and Sep- 
tember 1953——Eastern States, New York State, and especially on Long Island. 


Member N.A.T.A. 


12th Year 


Write for registration form 























14th year. 


AD AMS $2400 VACANCIES NOW $4200 


NO REGISTRATION FEE. Member N. A. T. A. 


TEACHERS AGENCY cotorapo BLDG.—14th & G., N. W.—Washington 5, D. C. 
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ENGLISH 
IN ACTION, Fourth Edition 


J. C. Tressler 
COURSES ONE, TWO, THREE, FOUR for Grades 9-12 


English in Action presents all the language arts in action. Including all 
daily-life language activities, it provides training in reading, listening, speak- 
ing, and writing. Its clear organization is an aid to the development of skill 

in fundamentals. Based on careful research in 


LIE student interests and needs. Illustrated by lively 
DOWN, cartoons. 
Pup! *State Adopted 


D. C. Heath and Company 


VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVE: 
on Richard H. Marsland 
F “% 

Sy 





703 Spottswood Road, Spottswood Park, Richmond 26 














OURS FOR 
THE ASKING 


The extras that make teaching and 
learning more fun are often found in 
the special material offered by Virginia 
Journal advertisers. Watch for them. 
To save time, write directly to the ad- 
vertiser. Use the coupon below in or- 
dering several items. 


79a Gold Medal Products is a 30- 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


I have checked the items and 
quantities desired. I understand this 
coupon is for use only during this 
school year. 3¢ is enclosed for each 


item ordered. 
79a 80a 8la 82a 83a 73a 90a 


Subject Taught...... Grade. .... 
SS NES Se ee oe 
ee eet are eee 
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page catalog of the many products 
to be used in art classes. Included 
also are special helps in (1) A 
suggested minimum list of art ma- 
terials for the primary and inter- 
mediate grades and (2) Aids in 
Guiding Creative Growth. The 
latter is grouped into pre-school 
and primary grades; primary and 
elementary grades; and junior and 
senior high school. 


80a Railroad Film Directory— 
New edition of illustrated guide 
to slidefilms and motion pictures 
owned by or relating to the rail- 
road industry. One free copy per 


teacher. 


81a Michigan-Water Wonderland 
is a 16-page booklet containing 
full color photographs and stories 
of the recreation and vacation op- 
portunities found in Michigan. 
Individual sections are focused on 
Michigan’s lakes and streams, for- 
ests and reminders of its historic 
past and industrial present. An 
inquiry card inserted in the book- 
let provides easy request for in- 
formation on vacation accommo- 
dations, highway routes, trans- 


portation facilities and other help- 
ful data. 

82a Trailways Tour Folders In- 
cludes two-foot pictorial map of 
U.S. in full color; folder of itiner- 
aries and rates for 11 different 
tours of U.S. and Mexico; and 
folder on “package” sight-seeing 
tours of famous localities in U.S., 
Havana, and Nassau. 


83a Vaeation tour folders outlin- 
ing itineraries on trips to Magic 
Yellowstone, the Historic East, 
Golden California, and Colorful 
Colorado. 


73a Exchange Your Home for the 
Summer A device for families 
to exchange living accommoda- 
tions for the summer which will 
offer an opportunity for summer 
study and vacation pleasures in a 
Long Island Village located with- 
in 40 minutes of New York City. 
College catalog upon request. 


90a Packet of four booklets of 
Province of Ontario as a va- 
cation spot—Ontario History, 
Ontario-Things to See and Do, 
Ontario Outdoors, and 52 Vaca- 
tion Areas. 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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THIS COULD BE YOUR 
LIBRARY! 


Let Us Show You How Our Fine, Modern Equipment 





Will Dress Up Your School — It Is Correct In Design, 


Construction and Finish. Economical In Price, Too. 





FRONT ROYAL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, FRONT ROYAL 


Write, Call or Come In — Our Specialty 


Is Prompt Service to Every Inquiry. Try Us! 


Virginia School Equipment Company 


104 S. FOUSHEE ST. RICHMOND 20 


MEMBER: NATIONAL SCHOOL SERVICE INSTITUTE 
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STAFF EDUCATED 
AT BANK’S EXPENSE 
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The Bank of Virginia makes 
a standing offer to pay all 
costs of approved outside 
study courses any staff mem- 
ber may elect to take, provided 


the course is successfully completed. 


$8,224 was paid by the bank for 
such education in 1952. 


During the year there were 173 
staff member and officer enrollments in 
outside study courses. They included 











; 


local evening classes supervised by the American Institute of Banking and 
special courses at the University of Richmond, Rutgers University, the 
University of Wisconsin, the University of Virginia, and Northwestern 
University. 


The alert, competent, friendly people who serve you here are the 
bank’s most important assets. They make this bank so useful and so help- 
ful that The Bank of Virginia—already serving more customers throughout 
Virginia than any other bank—gained new customer accounts at a net 
rate of more than 2,000 per month in 1952. 


You'll like doing business with the courteous, capable staff members 
and officers of The Bank of Virginia. 


THE BANK OF VIRGINIA 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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